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Mr. Wilson Is Silent 


O comment can be got from Mr. Wilson on the 

winning plan of the American Peace Award. 
This is to be regretted, for if Mr. Wilson could be 
made to see that half a loaf is better than no loaf 
at all, he might carry many of his devotees with 
him. To ask Mr. Wilson to approve of the winning 
plan is demanding much, because it was he who, 
despite European opinion to the contrary, insisted 
that Article X. was the heart of the Covenant and 
that America would break the heart of the world if 
she did not join the League without modification 
of Article X. Already politics is being ascribed to 
the winning plan. It is said that, the personnel of 
the committee being what it was, no plan could.be 
expected to win the prize which did not hitch up 
with the League of Nations. All such arguments 
fail to move us. The winner of the prize had a 
definite aim in mind: to take the world as we find 
it today and to accommodate it to American co- 
operation. His plan is worthy of consideration, 
whether it was part of a body of propaganda or 
not. The American people should consider it on 
its merits, regardless of its.author or the wishes of 
the committee which selected it. 


An Imperturbable Champion 


O amount of criticism has any effect upon 
Secretary Mellon’s quiet confidence in his 
measure to reduce taxes. His advantage lies in the 
fact that he did a lot of thinking before he acted. 
As a result, his measure conforms to sound econ- 
omic principles. He would tax the many rather 


than the few because that has proved to be good 
practice; it distributes the responsibility for gov- 
ernment, placing it as much on the plain citizen as 
on the rich man. On the ground of expediency he 
would reduce the maximum surtax to half the 
present figure, in order to invite into productive 
business capital which has now run to the cover 
of tax-exempt securities. We wish that he had 
rested this portion of his case on a principle of 
justice, as well as on expediency, for there is no 
reason why, in any general reduction of taxes, the 
rich should not profit by it, along with the poor. 
It would be a great pity if a measure as heartily 
welcomed as that put out by Mr. Mellon should be 
so amended as to prove in the event a piece of 
class legislation. There is, as a matter of fact, a 
widespread tendency to mulct the rich which 
should be argued on broad grounds, for the rich, 
too, are entitled to the safeguards of democratic 
principles. We stress this point because this antag- 
onistic spirit should be dealt with vigorously be- 
fore it just naturally develops into a demand for a 
capital levy. 


The Bonus and Principles 


T was not until President Coolidge dismissed the 
bonus almost curtly in his message that the 
agitation for it received a body blow. Secretary 
Mellon had, quite properly, confined his discussion 
to financial considerations: there could be no bonus 
unless Congress was willing to devise taxes to cover 
it. President Harding, seeing that the argument 
was strong enough to defeat the measure, advanced 
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no other reasons. The case, as it stood, was not 
impregnable, for it was evident that if the soldiers 
deserved the bonus, then the richest country in the 
world could certainly afford to pay it. When Pres- 
ident Coolidge questioned their right to it, he paved 
the way for such expressions of opinion from ex- 
service men as we published in our last issue. 
These are having their effect, as well as the deluge 
of letters received by Congressmen urging prompt 
consideration of Secretary Mellon’s measure. When 
the Republican caucus last week voted to give this 
measure right of way, the public was justified in 
taking much of the credit for this happy move to 
itself: The people can rule if.they are determined 
todo so. But the end is not yet. Discussion of the 
bonus will have its day, even though the bill may 
not be passed over the Executive veto. We should 
like to see the general public express itself as vig- 
orously on this qustion as it is now doing on tax 
reduction. Is the President right in saying that the 
bonus is a poor thing on any terms? If he is, and 
the public agrees with him, then Congress should 
be so informed by another multitude of letters. 


Is President Coolidge Worthy of His 
Reputation? 


OUBTS as to Mr. Coolidge’s qualifications for 

the Presidency continue to filter in. Accord- 
ing to the usual argument, he made a name for him- 
self by his handling of the police strike in Boston, 
and yet it is said that in that critical situation he 
was rather a timid figure. He did nothing but 
back up his subordinates. This sort of propaganda 
against the President is easily answered. Mr. 
Coolidge, as Governor of Massachusetts, had an 
unusually capable Commissioner of Police, Edward 
U. Curtis, a man of good family and independent 
of political influence, who had been Police Commis- 
sioner before and thoroughly understood his busi- 
ness. Governor Coolidge took no action until he 
was called upon to do so by a state of riot in 
Boston. Thereupon he called out the troops and 
lent the weight of his great office to the enforce- 
ment of law and order. If he had taken steps be- 
fore, he would have forced Mr. Curtis to resign and 
would thus have lost the support of a fine citizen 
trained by long experience to the requirements of 
his job. Governor Coolidge acted promptly and 
vigorously just as soon as it was proper for him to 
step in. 


Philadelphia’s Forces of Darkness 


HE attack launched by Brig. Gen. Butler on 

Philadelphia’s forces of darkness may mean 
much, or it may mean little. Anyone could have 
foretold that the city could be temporarily cleaned 
up by a fearless leader. It is another thing to keep 
it cleaned up. Certainly much more can be done 
than has been done in the past, not only in Phila- 
Aelphia, but in every other large city, to prevent 
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outbreaks by gunmen. These criminals are known 
to them, the police always say; yet they are al- 
lowed to congregate in poolrooms and elsewhere un- 
molested. We are not advocating any policy of 
tyranny towards them, but surely it is only com- 
monsense to keep under the strictest surveillance, 
especially during waves of crime, persons known by 
their record to be violently inclined, as well as users 
of narcotics. The bootleggers are in another cate- 
gory. Not much progress can be made against 
them until the public is willing to codperate. So 
long as those in high places consent to traffic 
with them, they will come back and do a thriving 
business. 


French Ore and German Coal 


T)\ISPATCHES of Mr. Hilaire Belloc must always 
be taken with a grain of salt. He is inclined 
to be sensational. Nevertheless, his London dis- 
patch of January 12 to the New York Evening Post 
is of serious import. He tells us that Britishers are 
gravely troubled by the proposed pact between 
French and German industrialists and that, unless 
the terms of this pact conform to Great Britain’s 
views of her own national economic safety, she is 
likely to endeavor to create a balance of power in 
the economic field. Every well-informed person 
knows that national economic aspirations and jeal- 
ousies were in a measure responsible for the war, 
and have since been responsible for an unsatisfying 
peace. For this reason The Independent advocated 
codperation between the industrialists of France 
and Germany and, in particular, “a sacred union 
of French ore and German coal.” We were con- 
vinced that the time had come when national aspir- 
ations, prejudices, and jealousies should no longer 
be allowed to interfere with the economic welfare 
of peoples. Just as family traditions and ambitions 
are no longer of prime importance in “a sacred 
union” of two persons, so the bringing together of 
important industries of two great peoples should no 
longer be considered primarily from the angle of 
national ambition or even national safety. The 
union of French ore and German coal is but the 
symbolic recognition of an economic law which 
the Governments of France and Germany selfishly 
sought to pervert to national ends. Under the fear- 
ful strain of the past years and the threat of im- 
pending disintegration, the leading industrialists 
of Germany and France have at last decided to 
recognize and to establish, regardless of politics, 
the economic unity of Northwestern Europe. In 
this there need be no threat to Great Britain and 
no impairment of the well-being of other European 
countries if it is possible to lay aside the ancient 
preconceptions to which Mr. Hilaire Belloc refers. 


Mr. Hughes’s Statesmanship 
HESE preconceptions, we believed, could be dis- 
regarded in an international conference of in- 
dustrialists which would not be amenable to Gov- 
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ernments. For this reason we urged American 
men of affairs to take the lead in the organization 
of a conference which would be measureably free 


from those national prejudices that have destroyed 


the usefulness of every European conference, from 
the Peace Conference at Paris to the Conference at 
Genoa. Secretary Hughes’s proposal (December, 
1922) that an international conference of economic 
experts should be called by the Governments inter- 
ested in the reparations problem was welcomed by 
The Independent despite its political aspect. Mr. 
Hughes has now succeeded in accomplishing what 
very few of us believed to be possible. In a truly 
statesmanlike fashion he has apparently trans- 
formed insuperable difficulties into a great oppor- 
tunity. The Act of Congress prohibiting official 
participation of the United States in any commis- 
sion established under the Treaty of Versailles en- 
abled him to give the conference recently convened 
by the Reparation Commission that non-official and 
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non-governmental character which an international 
economic conference must have if it is to make 
useful and practical proposals. He has let it be 
known not only that the American representatives 
(Messrs. Dawes, Young, and Robinson) are un- 
official, but also that they have no strings tied to 
them and will make their recommendations, inde- 
pendent of political issues, with an eye solely to 
the underlying economic realities. Furthermore, 
he has selected as America’s representatives men 
whose forcefulness is bound to influence their col- 
leagues. These may not be able to free themselves 
wholly from political influences, but the example of 
their American colleagues will go far to reduce 
such influences to a minimum. At any rate, the 
danger to which Mr. Hilaire Belloc refers has a 
better chance of being averted in consequence 
of Mr. Hughes’s statesmanship than would 
otherwise be the case. Well done, Mr. Hughes! 
Well done! 


Does the Public Know What It Wants? 


HEN the last ballot is counted and the 
\ \ tables are classified, will Mr. Bok’s referen- 
dum help us to know where we stand as re- 
gards international codperation? Popular opinion 
on any large question, unless it has been subjected 
to months of intensive education, is not likely to 
represent settled convictions. In mid-summer of 
1896, if a popular vote had been taken on the ques- 
tion of free silver, Mr. Bryan would have won the 
day; in November, after sufficient time had been 
given to examine all the arguments, the people 
swung round to the gold standard. Six months ago 
a popular majority could probably have been rallied 
to Henry Ford; he could not get it now. In 1920 
President Wilson called for a “great and solemn 
referendum” on the issue of the League of Nations. 
Mr. Wilson and his followers, and indeed many 
Republicans, insist that the vote was confused by 
politics.. What reason is there, then, to believe that 
Congress, or the people themselves, will attach 
great weight to a private referendum prompted by 
a prize essay? 

The question is asked in no captious spirit.. We 
wish merely to caution our readers not to look for 
an immediate solution of the great problem of 
American coédperation even if a tremendous major- 
ity should favor the winning plan. Many will be 
sure to say that opinion impulsively registered 
means little and that when the arguments against 
the plan have had a chance to sink in, and when 
the “propaganda” behind it is disclosed, the people 
will reverse their judgment. There is still a long 


hard road to traverse before one may expect the 
country to take definite action. If Mr. Bok: by his 
generosity helps in some measure to remove the 
question of our entrance into the League of Na- 
tions from the politics with which it has become 
“indissolubly interwoven,” he will deserve well of 
his countrymen. For no progress.can be made with 
it until it is considered strictly on its merits. 

To appreciate the present difficulty one needs to 
look back. There was a time when the Senate was 
willing to permit this country to enter the League 
with reservations milder than those proposed by 
the winning plan. That was not to be. There fol- 
lowed the distressing deadlock, which was accom- 
panied by the most bitter animosities. It was hoped 
that during the campaign of 1920 the people might 
be educated up to the issue. Nothing of the kind 
happened. Impassioned speeches were made on 
both sides, but the people were not a whit wiser as 
to the workings of the League or as to the part 
which America was expected to play in it. To one 
set of speakers the League was a bogey; to the 
other a guide to the millennium. President Hard- 
ing interpreted the election as a popular mandate 
against entering the League, and President Cool- 
idge has recently expressed the same opinion. For 
either one of them, after the election, to have ad- 
vocated American membership in the League on 
any terms would have been the height of futility, 
as even Democrats are quite willing to admit. 

Striking proof of this is found in the way in 
which American representatives on the committees 
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to advise the Reparation Commission have just 
been chosen. Mr. Hughes was forced to let Europe 
do the “selecting” for fear that if they were pro- 
posed as Government representatives, serious op- 
position would spring up in Congress; in short, 
they have to serve in a private capacity in order 
to serve at all. The chance of entanglement is read 
into every conversation which Mr. Hughes has with 
Europe. 

It is well to recognize all this while awaiting the 
returns from the referendum. Any hope which the 
returns may put into the hearts of those who long 
to see the United States fulfilling its moral obli- 
gations to Europe can in any case not be realized 
until after the autumn election. If, to view the 
matter from the other side, the referendum should 
revive the old animosities, then the likelihood of 
the United States joining even the Permanent 
Court would be very slim. This is the one danger 
we see in all the agitation which Mr. Bok has 
stirred up. 

As to the plan itself, we note that the author has 
aimed to give America all the advantages of the 
League while committing her to only those func- 
tions which President Harding had vaguely de- 
signed for his Association of Nations. That, in our 
judgment, is exceedingly clever and may in the end 
prove to be good tactics, even though on the sur- 
face it may seem ungenerous to Europe. It puts 
the least possible obligation on. this Government 
and leaves the League free to modify itself in its 
dealings with European countries when and if it 
sees fit to do so; in a word, it does not dictate how 
Europe shall govern herself. The author, however, 
makes it perfectly clear, in his brisk summary of 
the League’s activities thus far, that the League is 
tending rapidly to become little more than a vehicle 
for effective conference. Of the Council of the 
League, he says: “It can employ no force but that 
of persuasion and moral influence. Its only actual 
powers are to confer and advise, to create commis- 
sions, to exercise inquisitive, conciliatory, and ar- 
bitral functions, and to help elect judges of the 
Permanent Court.” He implies that the League 
was furnished with too many powers and too much 
machinery—a view long held by many in this coun- 
try who are opposed to American isolation. This 
new plan would provide the United States with an 
opportunity to confer systematically with other 
countries on such matters as are proper for general 
discussion; to codperate in crystallizing public 
opinion, and exercising moral suasion. It recog- 
nizes that in general the political questions of Eu- 
rope are for Europe to settle; and that the political 
questions of the Western Hemisphere are Amer- 
ica’s concern. It is a commonsense proposal to use 
existent machinery in getting the countries of the 
world together for helpful discussion. 

Whether the United States can be lured into this 
attractive plan remains to be seen. We believe it 
surely could be, provided the present members of 
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the League would consent to simplify the Covenant 
so as to provide for only those functions which the 
plan calls upon the United States to perform—all 
coercive clauses being removed. It is too much to 
expect the fifty-two members to do this, yet they 
might do worse. The main objection to such a sim- 
plification is, naturally, the obligations under the 
Treaty of Versailles. France would never relin- 
quish the rights thereby obtained, even if they 
could be disentangled from the League. But, as- 
suming that this could be done, France would, in 
our judgment, gain immeasurably by having repre- 
sentatives of the United States actively participat- 
ing in the League’s conferences. 


The Rentenmark 


N November 15, last, a new German cur- 
Q rency was put in circulation. It is known 

as the “rentenmark,” and is in the nature 
of an emergency currency in so far at least as it 
is intended to bridge the gap between the utterly 
discredited “paper mark” and that future mark 
which Germany still hopes to establish as a stable 
currency. 

In view of the fact that three Americans are 
participating in the economic conference called by 
the Reparation Commission to consider Germany’s 
fiscal and economic condition, and that one of these 
(General Dawes) has been chosen as chairman of 
this conference, it is highly desirable that we Amer- 
icans should have at least a general understanding 
of Germany’s complicated currency problem. 


It is not possible as yet to disregard wholly the 
paper currency of that unhappy country. The 
war accustomed us to figure in billions of dollars, 
but we have not reached the point where billions 
signify much to most of us. The past year has seen 
the German workingman figure in billions and tril- 
lions of marks, and the employers in trillions, 
quadrillions, and quintillions. But even Germans 
are not Einsteins. When trillions and quadrillions 
became the order of the day they sought to escape 
from their astronomical world of finance by estab- 
lishing, in October last, a so-called gold mark. This 
gold mark was to be based on a gold loan. But 
only one-fourth of this loan was subscribed to. In 
order, therefore, to bring out a new currency, Ger- 
man industry was authorized to issue emergency 
currency in payment of the balance of the loan. 
This currency constituted what may be called a 
first internal mortgage on industry. The gold 
mark, therefore, was backed not by gold but by 
industrial values. Inasmuch as its volume was far 
too small to meet the country’s currency require- 
ments and also inasmuch as the German Govern- 
ment continued to cover its current deficits by the 
issuance of paper money, the so-called gold mark 
failed to serve as a stabilizer. By some it was 
hoarded, by others it was used in the international 
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market, in which it came into competition with 
dollar exchange. Finally, it became an object of 
violent speculation. To remedy the confusion 


‘which ensued and which, in so far as the general 


public was concerned, consisted in the establish- 
ment of two sets of prices (paper mark prices and 
gold mark prices) and, worse still, in a speculative 
high range of the gold mark prices far in excess 
of the world’s market prices, it was decided to issue 
a new currency to be known as the rentenmark. 


The rentenmark is not a gold currency. It is 
backed by Germany’s “real property,” by land and 
the improvements on land. In order to effect this, 
the Reich took what may be called a general first 
mortgage on all German real estate, including im- 
provements, to the extent of four per cent. of the 
taxable value. The mortgage may not be called, 
and bears interest at six per cent. A new bank 
of issue was then established, known as the renten- 
bank, and put under the direction of the represen- 
tatives of agriculture, industry, commerce, and fi- 
nance—fourteen in number. It was provided that 
the bank was to issue so-called rentenbriefe, or 
mortgage certificates, and that against the afore- 
said general mortgage the bank might issue, mostly 
in small denominations (1 to 1,000 marks with a 
subsidiary pfennig coinage), currency not to ex- 
ceed a total of 2,400,000,000 marks. This currency 
was to be used first, as a loan (not to exceed 1,- 
200,000,000 rentenmarks within the next two 
years) to the German Government. Secondly, in 
the form of a credit to the Reichsbank and private 
note banks (not to exceed a total of 1,200,000,000 
rentenmarks) for the purpose of providing credits 
to agriculture, industry, commerce, etc. To the 
extent of the credits so provided, the Reichsbank 
and private note banks were obligated to restrict 
their own issue of currency. 

It was recognized that this new currency could 
not be permanent and that it must be given a pro- 
visional character. In order to do this and to 
provide against possible inflation, the mortgage 
certificates were to be issued only against renten- 
marks and their issuance was made obligatory in 
exchange for rentenmarks. The denominations of 
the certificates were fixed at 500 marks and multi- 
ples of 500 marks in order to facilitate the process 
of redemption. The rentenmark has resulted in 
the gradual retirement of huge quantities of paper 
money. The hopes which attached to the establish- 
ment of this new currency would be fulfilled could 
Germany or any other country successfully: main- 
tain a purely internal currency. Unhappily, as 
matters stand today, Germany is the least able to 
do this. The balance of trade is running heavily 
against her and it is inevitable, in the absence of all 
those invisible exports which balanced her trade 
prior to the war, that the rentenmark should be 
used to establish foreign credits. Eventually this 
means the gradual transfer of a first mortgage on 
German land to foreigners. In other words, there 
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must result a gradual consumption of Germany’s 
last capital resources. 

Many Germans are peculiarly sensitive to the 
impending danger. Whether it will be possible to 
prevent the exploitation of rentenmarks through 
legislation and to maintain the rentenmark as a_ 
purely inland currency remains to be seen. Ger- 
mmans argue that the old mark was an inland cur- 
rency during the war, when, or because, they were 
shut off from foreign markets and that the im- 
pairment of their last capital resources can now 
be prevented by stopping all imports in ex- 
cess of exports even though this action should 
reduce the German people to the kind of self- 
denial which they were forced to practice dur- 
ing the war. We seriously doubt whether any 
people will submit to that kind of suffering in 
times of peace. Unless the conference of economic 
experts now in session can suggest some practical 
plan looking to the needful codperation of the na- 
tions of the world, we foresee worse things in store 
for the German people than they endured during 
the war or have endured in the five years of the 


peace. 


Basil L. Gildersleeve 


T has been a rare piece of good fortune for 

American scholarship, and still more for Amer- 
ican culture, that our most distinguished represen- 
tative of the combination of scholarship and cul- 
ture should have lived to the age of ninety-two, and 
should have retained to the last his characteristic 
qualities. Up to a few years ago, Professor Gilder- 
sleeve was still active in his university duties at 
Johns Hopkins; and since his retirement: he has, in 
his leisure, indulged his fondness for verse by the 
frequent composition of sonnets intended merely 
for his own amusement but none the less embody- 
ing fine conceits in delicate form. Old friends, 
who, some three or four years ago, called upon him 
when convalescent from a severe surgical opera- 
tion, were amazed to find him apparently un- 
changed from what he was a score of years ago— 
the same handsome and impressive head, the same 
twinkle in the eyes, the same flow of wit and humor 
in his talk. And so long as Gildersleeve lived, old 
Hopkinsians could, upon seeing him, be vividly 
reminded of those early days when the Baltimore 
university was to them the herald of a new day 
for the intellectual and spiritual life of America. 
Sylvester in mathematics and Gildersleeve in Greek 
were the shining lights of that dawn; far apart in 
the immediate subjects of their labor, they were 
alike in representing an ardor for the things of 
the mind which was bounded by no narrow con- 
siderations of so-called utility. It will be a good 
day for our universities when they hark back to the 
traditions which, with the sympathetic guidance 
of President Gilman, made so inspiring a begin- 
ning for the new university at Baltimore half a 
century ago. 
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Is Nothing Too Strange to Be True? 
By Fabian Franklin 


Ancient Scientist Knew Relativity Theory”— 
so runs one of the headlines over a newspaper 
account of the archaeological discoveries which have 
resulted from the recent expedition to Yucatan headed 
by Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, of the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University. One looks into the story itself to 
see whether this queer piece of news is a pure freak of 
headline haste. It is not that, however, whatever else 
it may be. The story contains a brief summary of a 
statement issued by the Museum itself. It tells of an 
amazingly correct computation of time by the Mayas: 

The first date discovered was August 6, 613 B. C., accord- 
ing to our present system of counting time. . . The second 
date—December 10, 580 B. C.—marked the formal beginning 
of the marvelous Mayan day-by-day calendar, based on 
scientific observations, which was kept intact for 2,000 years. 
Discovery of these dates followed Dr. Spinden’s studies of 
the dates on the monuments in the ancient Mayan cities. 
He has been able to adduce scientific proof of his day-by-day 
correlation of the Mayan calendar in our system of counting 
time to correspond with the oldest recorded dates in the 
Mayan system. 

And then, a little further down, we come to the Einstein 
matter: “Dr. Spinden, in a supplementary statement, 
adds the striking theory that the Mayas anticipated 
Einstein in the discovery of the theory of relativity and 
that they used this theory in calculating their calendar.” 
This does not, indeed, quite bear out the headline; it 
appears that Dr. Spinden merely proposes the “theory” 
that the Mayas anticipated Einstein, and does not 
actually assert that they did. Precisely what it was 
that Dr. Spinden said on the subject, it would be in- 
teresting to know: a not unlikely supposition is that he 
may have simply been jesting. But, however this may 
be, it is highly probable that many thousands of fairly 
intelligent swallowed the thing without a qualm. One 
of the most highly respected citizens of New York, writ- 
ing to the World on the question of Mexico, closed his 
letter in these words: 

The very recent discovery, through the Peabody Museum, 
of the fact that the astronomic minds among these Mayan 
people had a knowledge of relativity more than 2,000 years 
ago brings to mind a rather marvelous contrast when one 
recalls that at the time of the announcement of EHinstein’s 
theory of relativity a few years since it was also stated that 
there were probably not a dozen minds in our modern civiliza- 
tion that could understand it. 

And yet it ought to be evident to any one who has not 
completely suspended his critical faculty that there could 
not be so much as the faintest shadow of basis for this 
Maya-Einstein notion. Let us waive altogether the in- 
trinsic improbability of that stupendous development of 
mathematical and physical science of which the Einstein 
theory is one of the latest outgrowths. Let us grant that 
the Mayas possibly outdid what England and France 
and Germany and Italy required ages to accomplish. 
To grant all this is to grant a good‘deal; but there re- 
mains a far greater imposibility. How did Dr. Spinden 
find out that the calculations of those Mayan dates were 
based on the theory of relativity? Is he one of the 
“dozen” who understand Einstein? If he is, had he, in 
a handful of dates, sufficient material to compare what 
the dates would have been upon the Einstein theory 
with what they would have been without it? The thing 
is too absurd to discuss. 


“LT: SPINDEN of Peabody Museum Discovers 


Professor Wingate Todd, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, is credited with a story almost as queer, in the 
reports of the recent meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. He based his 
conclusions, say the reports, on tests made in the 
dissecting room of a Cleveland. medical school during 
the last four years. Professor Todd may have made 
some important discoveries; but what is one to think of 
the closing part of the following statement? The 
statement is put in quotation marks in the report, and, 
from its character, seems clearly to have been an author- 
ized statement; the italics are mine: 

“We have been able to show four types of head, segregated 
not according to shape but according to the relation between 
brain volume and skull dimensions,” Professor Todd went on. 

“In other words, our highest type (S) has a cranium well 
packed with brains, our lowest (L) has an ill-filled skull 
and a thick one. The lowest type is the low grade criminal 
individual, short lived; and curiously enough he has rapidly 
diminished in our population since the restriction of im- 
migration went into effect in 1919, until now it is exceedingly 
difficult to find an example.” 

Curiously enough, indeed! How can the restriction of 
immigration in the past four years have rooted out the 
horde of these awful creatures that were already “in our 
population”? What proportion of the newly-arrived 
thick-skulled immigrants (all of whom have to pass a 
health-inspection on arrival) rush to their death and to 
Professor Todd’s dissecting room within two or three 
years after their arrival? 

The state of mind which accepts conclusions that are 
either preposterous in themselves, or evidently arrived 
at without any proper expenditure of thought, is re- 
sponsible for a great deal of mischief in our time. So 
many things have been shown to be true which a short 
time ago were unsuspected, so many things are seen 
to be feasible which a short time ago seemed impossible, 
that it may appear to many that there is no longer any 
way of discriminating between what we should accent at 
its full value, what we should view with a certain 
skepticism, and what we should reject as unworthy of 
attention. All this may be true enough as regards the 
various special sciences: the study of the atom may at 
any moment give rise to results that will stagger the 
imagination; the study of the human body may vield 
secrets hardly less astonishing. But this is no reason 
at all why we should suspend the operations of common 
sense in matters which evidently belong to its domain. 


The great flurry made by the Army intelligence tests 
a year or two ago was a signal illustration of all this. 
Many leading writers were thrown into consternation 
by the sudden discovery that the “intelligence” of the 
average American adult was that of a child between 
twelve and thirteen years old. Shocking, most shocking 
—until you come to do a little bit of thinking about it. 
Then you saw that the statement meant nothing unless 
you knew with what specimens the average American 
was compared; and even then that it might just as well 
be regarded as showing that children of twelve or 
thirteen had more “intelligence” than you had supposed 
as that the average American adult had less “intelli- 
gence” than you had supposed. The information had no 
meaning that justified the outburst of hysterical woe 
which arose out of its inherent and uncritical acceptance. 
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The South and Muscle Shoals 


By George F. Milton, Jr. 


Shoals is only aname. The man from New Haven, 
or Grand Rapids, Manhattan, or Tacoma, connects 
the words vaguely with water-power; his secondary 
reactions are either graft, pork-barrel, or an idealist’s 
idle dream. But the South, and in particular that sec- 
tion more conveniently known as the Tennessee Valley, 


T's the great part of the United States, Muscle 
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has a much more definite conception of Muscle Shoals, 
and consequently a strong, even fervent, interest in its 
successful exploitation and development. 

Conceive, if you will, the status of the South in 1917; 
a section never wholly recovered from the effects of the 
Civil War; land of promise, true enough, but without 
the present development which had to come to yield 
wealth. Millions of tons of iron ore, and coal, and 
copper, and bauxite, and fine marble; swift-running 
streams, untamed and unharnessed; natural resources 
scattered in prodigal fashion, but needing the magic 
wand of some large-scale development to make them 
of economic value. 

Then came America’s entrance in the World War. 
There was need of a large supply of ammunition, and 
powder. For the powder nitric acid and nitrates are 
essential. Why should the United States be dependent 
on Chilean nitrates? the people asked themselves. The 
War Department began investigations to determine how 
best to obtain these nitrates. “Get them from the air!” 
scientists advised. That required electrical energy in 
tremendous amounts. Large amounts of electrical 
energy, at economical prices, meant water-power. 

War Department engineers thereupon remembered 
the sudden drop which the Tennessee River took in 
Muscle Shoals, a stretch of seventeen miles not far 
above Florence, Alabama. In this distance the river 
drops 184 feet! The swift-rushing waters, the rocks 
and reefs, had been in the past a dangerous obstacle to 
navigation; the Federal Government and the State of 
Alabama had embarked on a coéperative project of 
canalization as early as 1828. A canal had been built, 
with locks and lifts, but it had not been a success. So 
the Tennessee River, from a practical navigation stand- 





point, had been cut into two segments: that above 
Muscle Shoals and that beneath. 

The army engineers proposed a huge water-power 
plant near Florence to accomplish three purposes: the 
generation of power; the use of this power for nitrate 
manufacture; the impounding of water by the power 
dams, so as to make the Muscle Shoals navigable the 
year round. In 1917 construction began; the land 
which would be overflowed by the impounded waters 
was purchased; supplies and equipment gathered, and 
the great engineering project got under way. 

The enterprise was in two segments: the nitrate 
plants, which were immediately constructed, so that war 
materials could be manufactured. Large steam plants 
for electric generation were built, and the nitrate plants 
began manufacture. Then construction was begun on 
the famous Wilson Dam. This massive finger of con- 
crete and masonry is being stretched across the Ten- 
nessee about five miles above Florence. It is known 
technically as “Dam No. 2.” Dam No. 1 is a small 
affair, not yet undertaken, about a mile down the river; 
its construction is expected to cost only $1,000,000, or 
less; its purpose is to give a better channel depth to 
river craft. There is a third dam, No. 3, as yet only 
found on the engineer’s blueprints, which is to be built 
seventeen miles above Wilson Dam, at the mouth of the 
Muscle Shoals. 

The main power unit is to be Wilson Dam, which will 
have a total ultimate installation of 624,000 horsepower. 
The units at No. 2 are to yield 180,000 horsepower; the 
grand total of the two mounting to the enormous figure 
of 804,000 horsepower. Of this, only part is primary— 
or available the year round. The problem of the Ten- 
nessee River, from a power standpoint, is to convert 
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Giant concrete cones on which will turn the twenty turbines! 
developing from 30,000 to 36,000 horse power each of electric energy 


secondary power into primary. Hence the proposals for 
a series of storage and power dams in the upper reaches 
of the river, the entire system of which is estimated 
to be able to yield over 2,300,000 horsepower. 

Work on Wilson Dam went along merrily enough 
while the war was in progress. It was continued after 
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the armistice, but Congress was in a bad mood. The 
election was near, and we had a Republican Congress 
not liking to give much credit to a Democratic White 
House. Accordingly, the House balked on any more 
appropriations for Wilson Dam. It sent the famous 
(in the Tennessee Valley a prefix is applied to the 
adjective) Graham investigating committee to Muscle 
Shoals. And the majority members of the Graham com- 
mittee saw no good in Wilson Dam. They so reported. 
The Republican majority refused an appropriation a 
second time. The War Department spent the money it 
already had appropriated; that ran out and in July, 
1920, work ceased. 

What to do with Wilson Dam? This question per- 
plexed Congress. They didn’t want to finish it, for 
they declared it an impractical dream, or a bit of 
Southern graft. They wanted to sell it, but couldn’t 
find any bidders. The power interests had all they 
could take care of; the fertilizer factories were doing 
quite well with their plants; the Du Ponts and other 
powder makers did not evince any interest. The people 
of the Tennessee River valley became glummer and 
glummer over prospects. 

They failed to consider the fertility of resource of 
two of their servants: Col. J. W. Worthington, chief 
consultant of the Tennessee River Improvement Asso- 
ciation, a locally organized and supported body for pro- 
moting navigation and improvement on the Tennessee; 
and Claudius H. Huston, a Chattanooga, Tenn., business 
man, an enthusiast and the then Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce under Mr. Hoover. Col. Worthington 
thought of interesting Henry Ford in the project. Mr. 
Huston secured the assent of the proper parties to the 
submission of an inquiry to Mr. Ford. Col. Worthing- 
ton went to Detroit, and after considerable difficulty got 
an interview with the flivver wizard. 

Mr. Ford became interested; the possibilities of 
Muscle Shoals appealed to his imagination. He saw 
what could be done with such an enormous amount of 
power. He sent for his Chief Engineer Mayo, and they 
both went over the plans. He suddenly turned to Mr. 
Worthington: “I want to go down and look at it,” he 
said. “When can we go?” “Whenever you wish,” was 
the reply. “Well, we'll go tomorrow!” Ford answered. 
It was said to have been with considerable difficulty that 
he was persuaded to wait until the following Monday. 


The Detroiter’s trip to Muscle Shoals, his offer for 
the lease of the dams, and purchase of the nitrate plants 
and allied properties, are history. It was likewise very 
noticeable that immediately upon Mr. Ford’s bid being 
made public, many of the interests which hitherto had 
been cool to the possibilities of the project grew warm, 
and anxious. That which had been “junk” became “a 
priceless asset” which “must not be alienated,” etc. The 
other bidders, however, have not attracted a great deal 
of support in the South. Henry Ford has captivated 
the imagination of the section, with his picture of a 
vast industrial city lining the Tennessee for seventy- 
five miles; his prophesies of cotton mills, aluminum 
factories, iron and steel fabrication plants, automo- 
bile factories, barge lines, cheap power, cheap nitrates 
and fertilizers for the farmer, have brought him the 
good will of the farmer, and the active support of the 
farm federation bureau organizations. 

But Muscle Shoals and Wilson Dam, in themselves, 
apart from Mr. Ford’s offer, and Mr. Ford’s prophesies, 
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are undertakings of a titanic scale. Wilson Dam is the 
largest masonry job ever undertaken in the world. 
When completed, it will contain 1,260,000 cubic yards 
of stone and concrete. The famous Assouan Dam on 
the Nile has 1,179,000 cubic yards, or 81,000 cubic yards 
less. Kensico Dam, in New York, the largest American 
undertaking prior to Wilson Dam, has only 942,000 
yards. Wilson Dam will stretch 4,500 feet, from bank 
to bank of the Tennessee. The lock on the north shore 
will have a total lift of 91 feet, in two lifts; 344,437 
cubic yards of earth and 220,000 cubic yards of rock 
are being removed to allow for the locks. 

The dam itself is in two sections: a non-overflow sec- 
tion, of 180 feet length, and a spillway section, 2,890 
feet in length, with a series of 63 crest gates, by which 
excess water can be discharged. The pool of the dam 
extends upstream 14.7 miles, with a surface area of 
14,087 acres. Each crest gate will discharge 12,175 
cubic feet of water per second. The spillway crest is 
79 feet above river bed; the highway bridge floor, which 
tops the completed dam, is 116 feet above river bed. 
The maximum and minimum heads of water available 
will be 96 and 68 feet. The dam is 101 feet wide at bed- 
rock, with an extra apron of 59 feet on the lower side 
to prevent undercutting of foundations by the swirling 
rapids to be created. 

The powerhouse, which adjoins the spillway section 
on the south, is 1,184 feet long, accommodating 18 
generating units and two exciting units. The 18 water 
wheels are four of them of 36,000 horsepower, the others 
of 30,000 horsepower. Each turbine is to discharge 
3,450 cubic feet of water per second, the turbine runners 
moving 100 revolutions per minute. The powerhouse 
rock excavation amounts to 269,300 cubic feet, of which 
considerably more than half has already been done. 


Thus, from a statistical standpoint, we have Wilson 
Dam. The plant and equipment for its construction is 
equally enormous; there are 2714 miles of standard 
gauge railroad; three concrete mixing plants; one of 
which, on Jackson’s Island, is the largest in the world; 
dredges, tow boats, barges, 519 camp buildings, and 
what not. About 2,000 men are now working night and 
day on finishing the job, Congress having in 1922 ap- 
propriated sufficient funds to carry the work to com- 
pletion—or at any rate so near completion that the 
remainder is sure to be allotted. 

When work ceased on Wilson Dam, about $17,500,000 
had been spent on it. Estimates were that $28,000,000 
additional would be needed for the completion. Of this, 
$7,500,000 was granted in August, 1922, and became 
available October 1 of that year. It has been spent 
at the rate of $600,000 per month since then. An addi- 
tional appropriation was made at the end of the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, to complete the job. So, re- 
gardless of the success or failure of the Ford offer, the 
completion of Muscle Shoals is assured; with that, the 
availability of 600,000 horsepower for the factories of 
the region, at a very low cost; the improvement of 
navigation; and the general economic development of 
the Tennessee River Valley. 

Work has been going ahead on Wilson Dam for about 
a year and a half now, and while Government engineers 
in charge will not venture a definite prediction as to the 
time when the mammoth power plant will be completed, 
speculation places the date some time about the first of 
the year 1925. 
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At present a force of 4,500 men is at work on the 
Muscle Shoals project, and three shifts of eight hours 
each give continuous driving force to the programme. 
The excavation is considerably over half completed, 
while of the foundation work, all but two sections have 
been laid. 

The South regards Muscle Shoals, and the power units 
being builded there, as the most important industrial 
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developments which have taken place below Mason and 
Dixon’s line since the iron ores of Birmingham were 
exploited. It looks upon the progressive industrializa- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley as assured; with possibility 
that the Tennessee may rival the Ohio and the 
Monongahela as the great artery of American trade. 
It is a fine dream; an American Rhine, with a Ruhr in 
Tennessee. 


The King’s Speech and the Presidential 


Message 
By Lindsay Rogers 


stitution had in mind in making provision for 

Presidential messages to Congress was the Eng- 
lish King’s Speech from the Throne at the commence- 
ment of a new session of Parliament. The two utter- 
ances, however, have little in common, either in the 
immediate interest that they arouse or in their conse- 
quences. The contrast is particularly striking in view 
ef the Cabinet crisis in England, and it is a nice index 
to certain differences between Parliamentary and Con- 
gressional government. 

What the American President says in his message 
is frequently of vital importance to the country: it is 
usually a personal as well as a party programme, and 
he has it in his power profoundly to influence his politi- 
cal future. He may incorporate paragraphs written by 
Cabinet members, but what he says is usually his own. 
In England, on the other hand, the voice is that of the 
King but the words are those of the Ministers, who 
usually restate in vague, general terms Government 
proposals which have already been argued specifically 
and vigorously on the hustings. In the United States 
the President’s message is sent to Congressional com- 
mittees for consideration which it never receives, while 


"si model that the framers of the American Con- 


in England the King’s Speech serves as the text for an - 


exhaustive debate on the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment and the alternative proposals of the Opposition. 
Sometimes, as in the present case, it is the peg on which 
is hung the defeat of a Ministry. 

This last use was more frequent formerly than now. 
According to the precedents before 1867 Ministers 
whose parties had lost a general election held their 
offices, met Parliament as if nothing had happened, and 
waited to be defeated on the election of a Speaker or 
on an amendment to the Address presented by Parlia- 
ment in reply to the King’s Speech. This, for example, 
was the course followed under three different Premiers 
in 1835, 1841, 1852, and 1859. It was a course, how- 
ever, which had doubtful justification. Repudiated 
Ministers, it would seem, might acknowledge the' fact 
at once and get out, and this belief gained great sup- 
port after the extension of the suffrage in 1867. Dis- 
raeli inaugurated the new policy. Defeated in 1868, 
he resigned without waiting for the new Parliament to 
meet and Gladstone became Prime Minister. Gladstone 
followed the same course when the Liberals were de- 
feated in 1874, but he had some doubts as to its consti- 
tutional correctness. “It is Parliament,” he said, “and 
not the constituencies that ought to dismiss the Gov- 


ernment and the proper function of the House of Com- 
mons cannot be taken from it without diminishing some- 
what its dignity and authority.” But the rising tide of 
Democracy was fated to overrun this “authority” of the 
House of Commons; more and more the electorate, 
rather than the division lobby, has come to be the 
arbiter of the fate of ministries. The three-party sys- 
tem may mean a break in this tendency, but the exten- 
sions of the suffrage made it inevitable that, under the 
two-party system, Cabinets would be inclined to resign 
without waiting for Parliament to assemble. Thus 
Disraeli in 1880 and Gladstone in 1886 resigned imme- 
diately after the elections. 

In 1885 and 1892, however, Lord Salisbury took a 
different course. There was in each case a probable 
anti-Conservative majority in the House of Commons, 
but defeat was not certain and it was not considered 
inconsistent with the practice established by Disraeli, 
and followed by Gladstone, for Lord Salisbury to wait 
for the test in Parliament. Both times he went out at 
once on an amendment to the Address. Curiously 
enough, the amendment in 1892 was moved by Mr. 
Asquith. It read as follows: 

That we feel it, however, to be our duty humbly to submit 
to your Majesty that it is essential that your Majesty’s 
Government should possess the confidence of this House and 
of the country, and respectfully to represent to your 
Majesty that such confidence is not reposed in the present 
advisers of your Majesty. 

This may well serve as a precedent for getting rid of 
the Baldwin Ministry. Mr. Baldwin’s decision to re- 
main until the new Parliament assembled follows the 
practice in 1892. There is less doubt now about there 
being an anti-Conservative majority in the House of 
Commons, but there has een more doubt as to who 
could form a stable Government. In 1892 Mr. Glad- 
stone was Lord Salisbury’s certain successor. In the 
present case, with three strong parties in the House of 
Commons, there has been no such definiteness. 


But even though Mr. Baldwin has waited, there has 
been much greater celerity than is ever experienced 
in American politics. A new Parliament is usually sum- 
moned within a month of its election. The King’s 
Speech opening the session is followed by an immediate 
change of Government if the Ministerial party has been 
defeated at the polls. In the United States on the other 
hand, even though a new President may have been 
chosen, the old President, a month after the election, 
reads a message to Congress and then holds his office for 
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three months longer. Every two years there is the 
“short” session of Congress, which continues for three 
months and legislates for the country with but slight 
regard for the fact that some of its members may have 
been defeated or that the electorate may have changed 
its political complexion. A newly elected President at 
best may not present a message to Congress (in special 
session) until four months after he is chosen. If he 
waits for the regular session as determined by the Con- 
stitution, he will be Congressionally voiceless for thir- 
teen months. In England, on the other hand, the newly 
elected House assembles without delay, and after the 
members are sworn in, the King’s Speech and the de- 
bate on the Address are the first business. 

Nowadays, the King usually is present, but if his 
Majesty be absent, the speech is read by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who is careful to say that it is in “His Majesty’s 
own words.” This, of course, is a polite and transparent 
fiction, for the speech is prepared by the Ministry and 
is usually a platitudinous utterance. “Did I deliver the 
speech well?” George III is said to have asked. “Very 
well, sire,” was the reply. “I am glad,” answered the 
King, “for there was nothing in it.” Lord Randolph 
Churchill declared that a Cabinet of which he was a 
member had consumed fifteen hours in denuding a 
speech of any meaning. In 1756 a bookseller published 
a spurious speech which he attributed to the King and 
was arrested. “I hope,” said George II, “that the fel- 
low’s punishment will be light, for I have read both 
speeches, the real and the false, and, so far as I under- 
stand them, I like the printer’s speech better than my 
own.” The printer was fined and imprisoned, but the 
King had the prison sentence curtailed and the fine 
remitted. George II, who had a marked German accent, 
is said to have addressed the “Gendlemen of de Houze 
of Gommons.” There would not be the same articula- 
tory difficulty now, for since Lady Astor’s election, the 
King has used the formula, “Members of the House of 
Commons.” 

The style of the Speech, of course, changes with the 
Prime Ministers who draft it. Some of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s compositions were dull and even puerile. 
Disraeli made Queen Victoria say picturesque and flam- 
boyant things. Referring to one of England’s military 
expeditions, she once spoke of “the elephants of Asia 
carrying the artillery of Europe over the mountains of 
Rasselas.” Mr. Lloyd George, during the war period, 
made the King’s speeches longer and used them as 
manifestoes to the country. Edward VII was once care- 
ful to say “in the opinion of my advisers” when he 
referred to changes in the powers of the House of Lords, 
to which, it was well known, he did not give his unquali- 
fied approval. And in these days, when the importance 
of the Crown is in large part sentimental, the news is 
sometimes permitted to escape that a particular passage 
is the King’s own. This was the case, for example, 
with one of George V’s references to Ireland when 
matters there were particularly acute. But it is well 
established that the wishes of the Crown must always 
give way to those of the Ministry. In January, 1881, 
the Queen objected vigorously to a paragraph in the 
speech announcing the intention of the Government to 
evacuate Candahar. But the Cabinet was adamant and 
her Majesty had to consent. 

The Speech from the Throne, as I have said, is the 
text for an exhaustive debate on the policy of the Gov- 
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ernment. The debate takes place.on “a humble address” 
to be presented to the King, thanking him “for the most 
gracious Speech which your Majesty has addressed to 
both Houses of Parliament.” To this address which is 
proposed by the Government, the Opposition offers 
amendments, and the two Houses have a general dis- 
cussion of the policies of the Government and of the 
Opposition. The Lords order their address to be pre- 
sented to his Majesty by “the Lords with White Staves” 
—that is, the Lords who hold office in the royal house- 
hold. The address of the Commons is presented by 
“such members of this House as are of his Majesty’s 


- most honuorable Privy Council.” But the important 


part of this business is not its ceremonial aspects or even 
the content of the address: it is the opportunity which 
is afforded for a full dress debate on party programmes 
and for a test of whether a Cabinet has the confidence 
of. the House of Commons. 

There is, of course, no such clash of antagonists in 
Congress. After President Harding’s first annual 
message to Congress, Mr. Mondell, Floor Leader in the 
House of Representatives, suggested several days of 
general, “political” debate before the House settled down 
to considering legislation. Members were thereby en- 
abled to let off a good deal of steam, but as the session 
progressed, it did not seem that there was any less dis- 
position to make speeches on subjects other than the 
one before the House. The innovation of debate on the 
President’s message—incidentally this was the rule 
during the first half century of Congress—has not been 
repeated. Members of the House, when they want to 
talk on political matters which are not before them in 
the form of a bill or resolution, get unanimous consent 
to address the House; “extend” their remarks in the 
Record, or use the Committee of the Whole and debate 
under “the five-minute rule” as their safety valve. They 
move a pro forma amendment—usually to strike out the 
last word that the clerk has read—and then talk for 
five minutes on whatever they please. The rule as to 
germaneness is more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. In the Senate garrulity is unrestrained. 


- Speeches of almost any length, can be made by any 


Senator, on any subject, at almost any time. These are 
the American counterparts of the debate in Parliament 
on the address thanking the King for his Speech. 


Amending the Parable 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have read Mr. C. C. Isely’s article “Prairie Fires and 
American Isolation,” in the January 5 issue of The Inde- 
pendent with great interest and enjoyment. 

I feel, however, that the lesson of the parable loses much 
of its force because of the casual attention given to the 
cause of the fire. Assuming that the conflagration resulted 
from lightning, the parable is very logically worked out. 

Let us, however, trace the cause of the fire to the calculat- 
ing Fritz Baden. The problem before the City Council 
would then assume a different aspect and it would be con- 
fronted with four possible solutions. 

(1) Outlaw Baden and collect from Albion and French. 

(2) Outlaw Baden and assume the loss and expenses 
itself. 

(3) In cooperation with Albion and French try to help 
Baden to his feet, collect from Albion and French, who in 
turn may look to Baden. 

(4) Assume the loss itself and, together with Albion and 
French, help to rehabilitate Baden, with resultant prosperity 
for all. 


New York City. HERMAN SCHRAM. 
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The Bok Peace Plan 


These Are the Provisions to Be Voted On 


Statement by the Policy Committee: 


The substantial provisions which 
constitute the plan selected by the Jury 
of Award, and upon which the vote of 
the American people is asked, are here- 
by submitted by the Policy Committee 
as follows: 


I. ENTER THE PERMANENT 
COURT. 

That the United States adhere to the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice for the reasons and under the con- 
ditions stated by Secretary Hughes and 
President Harding in February, 1923. 


II. CO-OPERATE WITH THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS, WITH- 
OUT FULL MEMBERSHIP AT 
PRESENT. 


That without becoming a member of 
the League of Nations as at present 
constituted, the United States Govern- 
ment should extend its present co-oper- 
ation with the League and propose par- 
ticipation in the work of its Assembly 
and Council under the following con- 
ditions and reservations: 


1. Safeguarding of Monroe Doctrine 
—The United States accepts the League 
of Nations as an instrument of mutual 
counsel, but it will assume no obliga- 
tion to interfere with political questions 
of policy or internal administration of 
any foreign State. 

In uniting its efforts with those of 
other States for the preservation of 
peace and the promotion of the common 
welfare, the United States insists upon 
the safeguarding of the Monroe Doc- 
trine and does not abandon its tradi- 
tional attitude concerning American 
independence of the Old World and 
does not consent to submit its long es- 
tablished policy concerning questions 
regarded by it as purely American to 
the recommendation or decision of 
other powers. 


2. No Military or Economic Force— 
The only kind of compulsion which na- 
tions can freely engage to apply to 
each other in the name of Peace is that 
which arises from conference, from 
moral judgment, from full publicity, 
and from the power of public opinion. 

The United States will assume no ob- 
ligations under Article X. in its present 
form, or under Article XVI. in its pres- 
ent form in the Covenant, or in its 
amended form as now proposed, unless 
in any particular case Congress has 
authorized such action. 

The United States proposes that Ar- 
ticles X. and XVI. be either dropped al- 
together or so amended and changed as 
to eliminate any suggestion of a gener- 


al agreement to use coercion for ob- 
taining conformity to the pledges of 
the Covenant. 


3. No Obligations Under Versailles 
Treaty—The United States will accept 
no responsibilities under the Treaty of 
Versailles unless in any particular case 
Congress has authorized such action. 


4. League Open to All Nations— 
The United States Government pro- 
poses that Article I. of the Covenant 
be construed and applied, or, if neces- 
sary, redrafted, so that admission to 
the League shall be assured to any self- 
governing State that wishes to join and 
that receives the favorable vote of two- 
thirds of the Assembly. 


5. Development of International 
Law—As a condition of its participa- 
tion in the work and counsels of the 
League, the United States asks that the 
Assembly and Council consent—or ob- 
tain authority—to begin collaboration 
for the revision and development of in- 
ternational law, employing for this 
purpose the aid of a commission of jur- 
ists. This commission would be direct- 
ed to formulate anew existing rules of 
the law of nations, to reconcile diver- 
gent opinions, to consider points hith- 
erto inadequately provided for but vital 
to the maintenance of international 
justice, and in general to define the so- 
cial rights and duties of States. The 
recommendations of the commission 
would be presented from time to time, 
in proper form for consideration, to the 
Assembly as to a recommending if not 
a lawmaking body. 

In order that the vote may be taken 
solely upon the merits of the plan, the 
Policy Committee, with the acquies- 
cence of Mr. Bok, has decided not to 
disclose the authorship of the plan un- 
til after the referendum, or early in 
February. The identity of the author 
is unknown to the members of the Jury 


of Award and the Policy Committee, 
except one delegated member. 


(Signed) : 

JOHN W. DAVIS 

LEARNED HAND 

WILLIAM H. JOHNSTON 

ESTHER EVERETT LAPE 
(Member in Charge) 

NATHAN L. MILLER 

Mrs. GIFFORD PINCHOT 

Mrs. OGDEN REID 

Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 

Henry L. STIMSON 

MELVILLE E. STONE 

Mrs. FRANK A. VANDERLIP 

CorRNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 

(Treasurer) 





The disputed League Articles: 


ARTICLE X. 

The members of the League under- 
take to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial in- 
tegrity and existing political indepen- 
dence of all members of the League. In 
case of any such aggression, or in case 
of any threat or danger of such aggres- 
sion, the Council shall advise upon the 
means by which this obligation shall be 
fulfilled. 


ARTICLE XVI. (in part). 


Should any member of the League 
resort to war in disregard of its cov- 
enants under Articles XII., XIII., XV., 
it shall ipso facto be deemed to have 
committed an act of war against all 
other members of* the League, which 
hereby undertake immediately to sub- 
ject it to the severance of all trade or 
financial relations, the prohibition of 
all intercourse between their nationals 
and the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking State, and the prevention of 
all financial, commercial or personal in- 
tercourse between the nationals of the 
covenant-breaking State and the na- 
tionals of any other State, whether a 
member of the League or not. 





THE PLAN IN BRIEF 

Proposes— 

I. That the United States shall immediately 
enter the Permanent Court of International 
Justice under the conditions stated by Secre- 
tary Hughes and President Harding in Feb- 
ruary, 1923. 

II. That without becoming a member of the 
League of Nations as at present constituted, 
the United States shall offer to extend its 
present co-operation with the League and 
participate in the work of the League as a 
body of mutual counsel under conditions which 
1. Substitute moral force and public opinion 

for the military and economic force orig- 

inally implied in Articles X. and XVI 
2. Safeguard the Monroe Doctrine. 

8. Accept the fact that the United States will 
assume no obligations under the Treaty of 
Versailles except by Act of Congress. 

4. Propose that membership in the League 
should be opened to all nations. 

5. Provide for the continuing development of 
International law. 





The Committee’s Ballot 


Printed in 
THE INDEPENDENT 


Do you approve the Yes. [J 
winning plan in 
substance? No QO 
(Put an X inside the proper box.) 


Name 


eee eeerre aera eesesreeeeee 


Please print name. 


INGORE eos itn eect eddees 
CHE: bawiesiccias States. «se... 


Mail promptly to 
THE AMERICAN PEACE AWARD 
842 Mapison AVENUE, NEw York CITY 


If you wish to express a fuller opin- 
jon also, please write to the American 
Peace Award. 
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A Homily for the Folk at Home 


Representative Government 


OU are interested in representative govern- 
, ment. Of course you are! Every American 
is. Its success makes for efficient govern- 
ment and efficient, representative government will 
go a long way to assure you and me that sturdy 
contentment which should be the just reward of 
an American citizen’s individual efforts. As mat- 
ters stand today you are not content. You have 
written us from Washington, Oregon, California, 
and Texas; from Minnesota, Iowa, Colorado, and 
Kansas; from Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, 
and Indiana; from New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and the New England States; 
from Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and the District of Columbia—in 
facts from forty-five States and from distant 
Alaska. One and all, you have expressed discontent 
of things as they are. Some of you are wealthy, 
others are comfortably situated; the great major- 
ity just manage to balance their annual budgets. 
You hail from every walk in life. Yet each of 
you has registered a desire for greater efficiency 
in government—umunicipal, state, and national. 
You have made general suggestions and have re- 
quested specific changes. Often your suggestions 
and requests have been contradictory, but always 
they have rooted in critical discontent. Your dis- 
content is not virulent or fanatical. None of you 
has the jaundiced eye of the know-it-all. As mem- 
bers of the Liberal League you would discover 
what American free-men have in common and, 
through united councils, effect that readjustment 
of their mutual relationship which shall advantage 
the common weal. 


The Ballot Test 


On December 22, 1923, there was submittea 
to you for your approval or disapproval, a state- 
ment of the Liberal League’s beliefs and policies. 
In that statement it was declared to be a prime 
purpose of the Liberal League 

“to foster intelligent and active loyalty to the 

principle of representative government.” 

No one makes a secret of the fact that the phrase 
“representative government” is susceptible of 
varying interpretations. But this is not the point. 
The point is really this: You desire intelligent 
and active loyalty to the principle of representa- 


tive government. Very well! In that case you 
will not advance your desire a hairbreadth nearer 
realization through your membership in the Lib- 
eral League unless you help to make of the League 
a representative body. You must apply the prin- 
ciple of representation in the activities of the 
League. You must stand up and be counted. 


A ballot was attached to the Liberal League’s 
statement of belief and policies and every member 
of the League was urged to express approval or 
disapproval of this statement. Many ballots have 
reached the League’s office, all expressing approval. 
The returns, indeed, have been larger than were 
expected. Americans are not in the habit of regis- 
tering their judgment, least of all in the affairs 
of civic or social organizations. But the ballot 
on policies puts to the test every member’s “intel- 
ligent and active loyalty to the principle of repre- 
sentative government.” We know that the failure 
of many members to return their ballots does not 
prove their lack of interest in the League. They 
are continually manifesting this interest in other 
ways. Nevertheless, the act of balloting is an 
important one. It may seem a purely formal pro- 
cedure, but in so far as the ballot is the vehicle 
through which a principle comes to expression, 
the casting of your ballot is an act that should not 
be neglected. The Liberal League’s statement of 
belief and policies should have not only the im- 
plied, but also the expressed approval (or disap- 
proval) of the membership. 

Occasionally we are asked, what does the Lib- 
eral League really purpose to do? One of the re- 
plies to this question has always been this: “We 
purpose first of all to educate ourselves and there- 
fore to put into practice in the League’s activities 
that principle and those policies: which we wish 
to see realized in the government of our country 
and in its social and economic order.” 

Membership in the Liberal League signifies a 
bit of self-training. The ballot is reprinted in 
these pages, and also the statement of the Lib- 
eral League’s belief and policies. Nothing can 
be more heartening to the membership at large, 
and nothing more gratifying to each individual 
member than to know that the balloting is close 
to the one hundred percent. mark. This does not 
mean that all ballots should be in the affirmative. 
On the contrary. Intelligent disapproval is more 
helpful than perfunctory approval. 
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Liberal 


Membership in the League does not constitute 
liberalism. Liberalism cannot be taken on or laid 


- aside in this easy fashion. It implies something 


more than approval of the Libera] League’s state- 
ment of belief and policies. No member of the 
League is expected to see eye to eye with his fel- 
low member in his interpretation of the vital prob- 
lems of American civilization. Liberalism, there- 
fore, as the Liberal League would practice it, car- 
ries the following implication: Frankly recogniz- 
ing the limitations of individual judgment (which 
are due to peculiar experiences, sympathies, and 
mental gifts) and also the ability of a fellow mem- 
ber to perceive and appreciate factors in a prob- 
lem which others have been unable to see and to 
appreciate, we of the Liberal League are prepared 
not only to help non-members to an appreciative 
understanding of our views, but also to help each 
other to a better understanding of our respective 
opinions and aspirations and thereby to approach 
a common understanding and purpose. No true 
liberal can train alone. Unfortunately, this is 
exactly what liberals have been doing. Instead 
of being broadminded they have grown narrow- 
minded. Instead of being constructive they have 
all too often been cranks. The liberal ought to 
be the most companionable of human beings. 
The Liberal League’s statement of belief and 
policies is broad enough to permit of a great di- 
vergence of opinion. No hard and fast doctrine 
has been laid down. No member of the League is 
presumed to put his judgment in the keeping of 
his fellow members. He gives his fellow mem- 
bers the benefit of his own insight into life and 
he, on his part, benefits by theirs. He insists on 
conserving what his judgment approves, but also 
persists in progressively constructive endeavor. 
Liberalism is really the birthright of those who 
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dwell in these broad lands. Sometimes it seems as 
though we were selling it for a mess of pottage. 
Liberalism requires to be cultivated, and we shall 
insure the future best by organized effort. So- 
called radicals and so-called reactionaries can 
never endanger the stability or the progress of 
our country if mutual self-education can be made 
the watchword of American liberalism. 

One of the chief efforts of the League’s officials 
will be to devise ways and means for the intelli- 
gent and companionable getting-together, not only 
of the members of the League, but also of those 
from association with whom we of the League 
can derive profit and who in turn may benefit 
from association with us. 


‘ 





THE LIBERAL LEAGUE’S 
BELIEF AND POLICIES 


As Submitted to the Members of the 
League for Their Approval 


The Liberal League is a body of American 
citizens who believe that individual liberty 
should be curtailed by law only in so far as 
public safety and order undoubtedly require 
and who desire 
To foster intelligent and active loyalty to 
the principle of representative government, 
To build up respect for law and obedience 
to laws, 
To encourage self-reliance in the individual 
citizen, 
To check indiscriminate recourse to legis- 
lation, 
To facilitate the swift and impartial admin- 
istration of justice, and 
To oppose the domination of the govern- 
ment by organized minorities. 











If you have not sent in your ballot, kindly fill in 
and mail the ballot printed below. DO SO NOW. 





To 
The Liberal League, 


. 487 Fifth Avenue, 
i 

i | 
1 


New York, N. Y. 





The undersigned member of the Liberal League 


THE LIBERAL LEAGUE 


Ballot on Policies 


approves of the statement of 


the Liberal League’s belief and policies as published in The Independent (Department 


of the Liberal League), December 22, 1923,and January 5, and 19, 1924. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic 
The Administration 


HE attention of the administration 

has been chiefly absorbed during the 
week with the Mellon tax plan and 
the pros and cons of the bonus. At the 
White House, according to the New 
York Tribune, the Garner bill, which is 
the Democrats’ attempt to win public 
sentiment away from the Mellon plan 
and thus deprive the Administration of 
any credit, was the target. 

Secretary Mellon devoted his attack 
to the allegation of Representative 
Frear, of the La Follette group, that 
the way to meet the tax dodging by 
millionaires behind tax exempt securi- 
ties is for Congress to pass a bill tax- 
ing such securities and forbidding the 
Supreme Court to call it unconstitu- 
tional except by a unanimous decision. 

President Coolidge, it was said at 
the White House, is waiting with some 
interest to discover how much revenue 
the Democratic National Committee tax 
bill would raise. This is a phase of 
the question which Representative Gar- 
ner and the committee, in working out 
the schedules, did not bother to ascer- 
tain. Their object, admittedly, was to 
frame a bill which would appeal politi- 
cally. They were not worried about 


such details as whether it would bring’ 


in money enough. 

It also was announced at the White 
House that the President favored ac- 
tion on the tax measure ahead of the 
bonus bill. Mr. Coolidge’s views on 
expediting tax legislation was pro- 
ductive of a virtual agreement among 
Republican House leaders temporarily 
to relegate the soldier compensation 
measure to the background and get 
down to business on the project for tax 
relief. 

On the Mexican situation the only 
decisive steps taken by the President 
was to place an embargo on the ship- 
ment of arms to the revolutionaries. 
The embargo took the form of a procla- 
mation of the President aimed at the 


exportation of “any arms or munitions 
of war” purchased in this country. 
Violation of the embargo, which is in 
pursuance of a law of Congress passed 
in 1922, giving the Executive authority 
to act in such cases, is punishable by 
severe fine or imprisonment, or both. 


Congress 


As with the Administration the ques- 
tion of tax reduction occupied the major 
portion of the time of the two houses 
of Congress. Representative Garner, 
offered a Democratic substitution for 
the Mellon plan, which was acclaimed 
generally as a political manoeuvre and 
condemned specifically as not nearly so 
productive as the original Republican 
scheme. Maintaining the high surtax 
which Mellon would cut, it drew the 
backing of the radicals as a popular 
blow at capital, but was severely criti- 
cized by the Administration. 

In the meantime, as inevitably bound 
up in taxation, the bonus fight. contin- 
ues. Backers of the bonus are trying 
to push it ahead of tax discussion, but 
in general it is felt it will be delayed 
till after the tax plans are settled. 
The Republican steering committee met 
to consider the matter, and at its con- 
clusion Representative Longworth said: 

“The Republicans of the House feel 
they cannot allow it to go before the 
country that we consider bonus legisla- 
tion more important than legislation 
effecting reduction. Accordingly we 
will urge upon the conference that no 
other legislation should come before the 
















House till the tax reduction legislation 
is disposed of.” 

In the Senate the debate over Russian 
Recognition held the center ring. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator from 
Massachusetts, defended the policy of 
the Administration in refusing to recog- 
nize the Soviet Government until it 
had brought forth the works meet for 
repentance insisted upon by President 
Coolidge and the Secretary of State, 
and attacking the Soviet for its alleged 
propaganda in the United States. 

W. E. Borah, Senator from Idaho, 
representing the other side, went fully 
into the entire question, frankly ad- 
mitting excesses on the part of the 
Bolsheviki and the Soviet Government, 
but these, he insisted, were such as 
attended all revolutionary movements 
and are now at an end. Moreover, the 
present Government, he said, has been 
functioning long enough and has proved 
stable enough to earn recognition. 

The Senate enacted the first major 
item of legislation of the new session, 
when it passed a bill creating a bureau 
of civil aeronautics in ‘the Commerce 
Department. The measure now goes to 
the House. 

The bureau would be administered 
by a commissioner at a salary of $6,000 
annually and would be empowered to 
“encourage and regulate operation of 
civil aircraft in interstate and foreign 
commerce.” It would also lay out 
routes and co-operate with the Weather 
Bureau in procuring of meteorological 
data. 

Politics 

According to Mark Sullivan in the 
New York Tribune, whether the Re- 
publican Presidential situation will go 
on, as it now is, with Coolidge, .John- 
son and La Follette the only entrants, 
or whether it will be made more com- 
plex by the entrance of Governor Pin- 
chot, is being decided in Pennsylvania. 

As an incident of this decision, it is 
being determined whether or not pro- 
hibition and law enforcement will be a 
major issue in this Presidential year. 
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Major F. L. Martin and First Lieutenant Lowell H. Smith, who have been selected for the coming American Army flight around the 
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The Seine flood reached serious proportions. 


In Pennsylvania there is, on the one 
hand, Pinchot himself with a small 
group of devoted friends and a large 
group of equally devoted followers. On 
the other hand, there is all the rest of 
the Republican party, including what is 
left of the old Penrose machine, plus 
Secretary Mellon, plus Senator Reed, 
plus Senator Pepper. These latter com- 
pose a wide range of political thought; 
but they are all united in earnestly 
wanting to prevent Gifford Pinchot 
from entering the Presidential race. 

The persons who are implacably de- 
termined that Mr. Pinchot shall enter 
and make the race are chiefly the drys. 
The bulk of the church people in Penn- 
sylvania are in an almost camp meet- 
ing fervor about prohibition and law 
enforcement. They say that President 
Coolidge and Secretary Mellon are en- 
forcing prohibition in the way a bank 
president would enforce it. They want 
it enforced, to use their own phrase, 
in the spirit and manner in which Christ 
drove the money changers out of the 
temple. They believe Mr. Pinchot 
would supply this spirit and so they de- 
mand that Mr. Pinchot carry himself 
and the prohibition enforcement issue 
into the national Presidential race.” 


Bok Peace Plan 


The New York World gives a digest 
of political opinion on the Bok peace 
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A view of a flooded street crossing, looking toward the Ministry of Public Instruction 
Building, on the left bank of the Seine, near the Chamber of Deputies Building 


plan, falling into party lines as fol- 
lows: 


D mocrats who believe in the League of 
Nations and the World Court generally 
approved it, although feeling it should be 
unqualifiedly for League membership. Irre- 
concilables denounced it as propaganda. 
The Old Guard frowned on it, and Senator 
Lodge (R., Mass.), who led the fight 
against the League, was silent. 


“A mass of vague generalizations,” said 
Senator Brandegee (R., Conn.), an irre- 
eoncilable. Dill (D., Wash.), one of La 
Follette’s lieutenants, characterized the 
referendum vote proposal as “ridiculous.” 
Robinson (D., Ark.), minority floor leader, 
could see no promising results from the 
plan. 

“T do not wish to discourage any plan or 
proposal looking toward permanent inter- 
national peace,” said Mr. Robinson, “but 
I do not see that the Bok plan contem- 
plates any very effective remedy. Those 
of us who favor the United States entering 
the World Court know that the limitations 
of the court’s jurisdiction make it at best 


a feeble agency. The referendum proposed — 


in the Bok plan will be interesting, but it 
does not seem calculated to accomplish the 
settlement of international problems.” 


Senator King (D., Utah) said: “It has 
many admirable qualities and in my opinion 
will commend itself to the conscience of 
the American people. My only criticism 
is that it does not go far enough. I be- 
lieve the benefits would be immeasurably 
greater if the United States became a mem- 
ber of the League.” it 


Other Senators said: 


Borah (R., Idaho)—‘‘It is the League 
of Nations pure and simple. It may mean 
another League fight.” 

Caraway (D., Ark.) —‘“I have not read 
the Bok proposition. Anyway I am for 
the League of Nations.” 

Moses (R., N. H.)—“The mountain 
labored and brought forth a mouse and it 
is the same mouse we trapped in 1920.” 

Wadsworth (R., N. Y.)—‘I have not 
read it and that probably indicates my 
interest in it.” 

Swanson (D., Va.)—“I am in favor of 
that part of the plan relating to the World 
Court.” 

Shipstead (Farmer-Labor, Minn.)—‘“‘This 
is thinly veiled propaganda to get the 
United States into the League of Nations. 
I am surprised that grown men should 
attempt to obtain the peace of the world 
with a money prize.” 

Magnus Johnson (Farmer-Labor, Minn.) 
—“T understand the Bok plan takes us into 
the World Court. I do not favor the plan 
suggested by Mr. Hughes. There must be 
other reservations.” 

Ashurst (D., Ariz.) —“The Bok plan was 
fathered by those who have been asleep 
since 1920. It is perfectly childish.” 

Couzens (R., Mich.) said he wanted to 
know more about the plan and who was 
back of it. 

Jones (D., N. M.)—‘“I believe this a 
step in the right direction toward our 
taking a proper part in establishing the 
peace of the world.” 

Underwood (D., Ala.)—‘“I have not 
read the Bok proposition. My position on 
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the League of Nations is well known.” 

Simmons (D., N. C.)—“I have not had 
time to read or study the Bok plan. Of 
course, I want to go into the World Court 
if it can be done without nullifying reserva- 
tions.” 

Glass (D., Va.)—The only peace plan 
I definitely favor is the League of Nations 
to which fifty-two nations have sub- 
scribed.” 


Veterans’ Bureau 


General John F. O’Ryan, general 
counsel for the Senate Veterans’ Com- 
mittee has charged Charles R. Forbes, 
former director of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau with fraud and corruption, accord- 
ing to an article printed in the New 
York Times: ; 


General O’Ryan charges that Forbes 
himself ‘‘was a leading actor in an estab- 
lished conspiracy to defraud the Govern- 
ment” on hospital contracts. He names 
as other parties to the alleged conspiracy 
C. B. Hurley, president of the Hurley- 
Mason Company of Tacoma, Wash.; J. W. 
Thompson, a St. Louis contractor; the 
late James W. Black of Chicago, and Elias 
H. Mortimer of Philadelphia, the chief 
witness in the committee’s public hearings. 

Ewing Laporte of Pittsburgh, Pa., an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in the 
Wilson Administration, and E. L. Morse, 
prominent in Missouri Republican politics,’ 
are assailed in connection with the purchase 
of Moore’s homestead at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., for a hospital at $90,000. General 
O’Ryan charges that “this project was 
forced upon the Public Health Service by 
the joint action” of Laporte and Morse. 

Under a subheading in his report, “Dis- 
honesty and Neglect in Management,” 
General O’Ryan declares this opens up “a 
very disagreeable chapter in the history o: 
the Veterans’ Bureau.” , 

“No American can read it without a 
feeling of disgust for the manner in which 
the great work of aiding the disabled was 
prostituted for self-aggrandizement and 
greed. The testimony of witnesses, the 
exhibits, the records of the bureau, tell a 
story of almost unparalleled waste, reck- 
lessness and misconduct.” 


America and Reparations 


General Charles G. Dawes and Owen 
D. Young have arrived in France to 
take part with American official ap- 
proval, in the attempt to settle the Ger- 
man Reparation dispute. 

Financial experts from the United 
States, England, France, Belgium and 
Italy are to consider reparations and 
for the first time since the armistice 
without interference by politicians. 

The experts named by the Reparation 
Commission will have begun tackling 
the reparations problem in Paris on 
January 14, it is expected. 

The committee of experts, which is 
to examine into German finances gen- 
erally, will meet on that date, while 
the second committee, which will in- 
quire into German assets abroad, will 
assemble a week later. 


England 


HE British Parliament has been 

sworn in, and at time of going to 
press, it is expected that as a result of 
the debate following King George’s 
speech from the throne, January 14, 
Labor will take the Government. Pub- 
lic opinion, in this connection, appears 
much calmer at the prospect of the first 
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Sir Esme Howard succeeds Sir’ Auckland 

Geddes as British Ambassador to the 
United States 


more or less Socialistic government 
England has ever known, since the 
speech of Labor’s leader, Ramsay Mac- 
donald, at a demonstration in Albert 
Hall last week. Macdonald put forth 
a much milder program than was orig- 
inally expected. 

Mr. Macdonald, according to the 
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structure of that organization and use 
it unreservedly as the main instrument 
for securing international justice. 

With equal flatness he announced 
Labor’s intention to recognize Soviet 
Russia. 

“The pompous. difficulties which 
stand in the way of settling our differ- 
ences with the Russian Government 
will be ended,” he added. 

So far as domestic problems are con- 
cerned, Mr. Macdonald said, the unem- 
ployment problem would be taken up 
“for the first time from a human point 
of view, particularly that of the wage 


As to the Franco-British situation, 
“there is no reason to believe,’ accord- 
ing to the Christian Science Monitor, 
“that there is any foundation for the 
report in the Paris Temps that if Ram- 
say Macdonald becomes Prime Minis- 
ter he will immediately inaugurate a 
new policy to France by withdrawing 
the British garrison from Cologne and 
the British delegate from the Repara- 
tions Commission, while instructing 
Lord Crewe not to attend the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference. This would mark 
a complete break in the Entente and it 
is certain that Mr. Macdonald has not 
taken such a decision. 

“When the Christian Science Monitor 
correspondent spoke to him last, Mr. 
Macdonald declared himself in favor 
of keeping the British troops on the 
Rhine.” 

In the meantime the Tories are scur- 
rying around for a new leader and bid- 
ding for Liberal support. 


The Conservatives are divided by the 
question of whether they should stick 
to their leader in adversity or whether 
it is not necessary to find some one 
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Sentinels guarding the row of sweltering clay cells in Mexico, in which leaders of the 
rebellion, captured and sentenced to be shot, are awaiting execution 


New York Tribune, asserted that La- 
bor is not anxious to assume office be- 
cause it is taking over a bankrupt es- 
tate, but that at the same time it did 
not shirk any responsibility which the 
evolution of the labor movement might 
bring it. 

“My task and that of my colleagues 
is going to be to mobilize all men and 
women of good will and sound judg- 
ment,” said the Labor leader, “and our 
first great duty is to establish peace 
and create the conditions of peace.” 

At the same time Mr. Macdonald 
came out flatly in support of the 
League of Nations, declaring that La- 
bor would do its best to complete the 


less antagonistic to their fellow anti- 
Socialists in the Liberal camp to cap- 
tain them in the struggle which com- 
mences this day week when the leader 
of the Opposition moves a vote of cen- 
sure against them. 

The Liberals are almost equally un- 
decided. 

The Earl of Birkenhead has ap- 
pealed for Tory and Liberal unity. 


France 
REMIER POINCARE of France 
continues to hold the nation’s sup- 
port, according to press reports, al- 
though the New York World states 
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International. 
A view of the street in the little Scotch village of Loissemouth, where Ramsay MacDonald, British labor leader in Parliament, resides 


that opposition to him rises as the in- 
ternal crisis grows. The World says 
in part: 

“M. Poincare, re-elected to the Sen- 
ate, returned to Paris with a crisis 
facing him. The fall of the franc has 
aroused opposition to the Government, 
and the Premier’s seeming indifference 
to internal affairs is attacked. A dozen 
papers today indicate their beiief that 
he is a splendid Foreign Minister but 
a poor Premier. 

“Furthermore, three of his most 
prominent Ministers are more or less 
in disgrace, Naval Minister Raiberti 
for the loss of the Dixmude, which he 
sent to disaster despite appeals from 
its commander; Minister of the In- 
terior Cheron because the cost of living 
is mounting rapidly, and Finance Min- 
ister de Lasteyrie because of exchange 
and budget difficulties.” 

The recent senatorial elections, how- 
ever, in which only one or two seats 
swung to the opposition, point to con- 


_ tinued confidence in the Premier. 


Much interest in France at present 
is centered on the meeting of the Rep- 
aration Commission Committee which 
is to discuss Germany’s ability to pay. 
The two American members of the 
committee, General Charles G. Dawes 
and Owen D. Young, have arrived in 
Paris and recently issued a statement 
that they favor hurrying proceedings. 
Their report, it is said, will be made 
direct to the White House. 


Germany 

ERMANY, according to the Chris- 

tian Science Monitor, continues to 
show big improvement. The deficit 
during December has been cut to one- 
third. “In fact,” says the Monitor, “it 
begins to appear possible that, if not 
hampered further, Germany can still 
get on the road to recovery largely 
through its own recuperative powers. 
There is a long way still to go, how- 
ever, and the continuation of the re- 
duction of the deficit which is cutting 








big slices out of the rentenmark credits 
is considered an imperative necessity.” 

The German Government, with the 
co-operation of representatives of big 
industry, is now engaged in drawing up 
the draft of a commercial treaty with 
France, the fate of which, according to 
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in a Spanish peasant costume 


tional Federation of German Industry, 
will depend upon the ultimate disposi- 
tion of the reparation problem. 


Italy 


HE French policy in Central Europe 

is gradually driving Italy into the 
arms of Great Britain. Benito Mus- 
solini’s defiance of the League of Na- 
tions rendered him momentarily un- 
popular in the eyes of the British pub- 
lic, but after Sir Eric Drummond’s 
visit to Rome, when the future rela- 
tions of Italy and the League were 
clearly defined, a change in Italo-Brit- 


ish relations became manifest, with the’ 








result that it was possible to restart 
conversations between Italian and 
British statesmen in order to remove 
obstacles which stood in the way of a 
closer understanding. 


Spain 

N the meantime Spain is also taking 

the Italian point of view in order 
to check the balance in favor of French 
prestige. 

As a direct result of the visit of Gen- 
eral Primo de Rivera to Rome a naval 
alliance is reported to have been con- 
summated between Italy and Spain 
that will have a most important bear- 
ing on the policies of European nations 
for some time to come. Both navies 
will be materially strengthened and 
will operate together in peace and war. 
The object of the alliance would seem 
to be to curb French power in the 
Mediterranean. 

As to internal affairs it is now ad- 
mitted that the Directorate intends to 
settle down until there are unmistak- 
able signs that it is required to quit the 
task of government. This is not the 
expression of opinion of any party, but 
is in effect the official declaration of the 
Directorate itself. 


Greece 


LTHOUGH the election of Mr. 
Venizelos as President of the 
Greek Assembly was, followed by his 
collapse under a stroke which removed 
him pro tem from active part in affairs, 
the reorganization -of the Greek Gov- 
ernment continues. It is generally ac- 
cepted as definite now that in the new 
Cabinet Venizelos, if he continues to 
refuse the Premiership, will act as 
Minister of Foregn Affars. The form 
of the new government remans as yet 
undecided, but little hope is held out 
that the Glucksburg dynasty will be re- 
tained. 
In the meantime more than 500,000 
refugees from Asia Minor, now in 
Greece, require immediate relief. 
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The romantic Castle ef Chillon on Lake Geneva 
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To the right: Bridal Veil Meadow, 
Yosemite Valley, California 
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New Books and Old 


HE most valuable, probably, of the 

new books of literary criticism are 
three books that are not exactly new; 
one of them is a book of “Literary Es- 
says, 1896-1916” (Oxford University 
Press, $5.00) in which are collected 
posthumously such essays of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s as have hitherto 
been difficult of access; the others 
are two volumes of essays, similarly 
brought to light again, by Arthur Sy- 
mons. The temperaments of the two 
men are of course as different as can 


be, but their writings are alike in ex-. 


cellence. 

In Sir Walter Raleigh’s book the most 
delightful things, to my mind, are the 
“Boccaccio” and the “Sir Thomas 
Hoby.” (I don’t so much care for the 
“Don Quixote,” with its stress on “the 
religious kernel of the book.”) Sir 
Thomas Hoby was the Elizabethan 
translator of Castiglione’s “Book of 
the Courtier,” and through a discussion 
of that book and its influence Sir Wal- 
ter epitomizes the spirit of the Eliza- 
beth age. How the English Puritan 
(who existed long before Cromwell) 
loved and at the same time feared the 
gracious beauty of Italy, how he prized 
the classic learning but contrived to 
ignore the dubious aspects of Greek 
and Roman morality, how in the end 
the many-sided “ideal” of an English 
gentleman was evolved—this is the 
theme which is here developed, with 
abundance of amusing illustrations. 


Here is a passage which particularly. 


takes my fancy: 


And yet, even in the world of manners, 
the Revolutionary ideal, as it is embodied, 
for instance, by one of its latest exponents, 
Walt Whitman, in the tanned and blowzy 
son of the soil, “hankering, gross, mystical, 
nude,” never won the day, nor put to sleep 
the memory of the older order. In our 
own time, if the very existence of the 
Scholar-Gentleman be threatened, it is not 
so much by revolutionary morals as by the 
enormous growth of specialized knowledge, 
which divides human life into many depart- 
ments, organized under learned barbarism. 
. . . Now that the fogs of a crude moral 
theory are dissipating, and the dream of 
a mechanical Utopia, a mere nightmare 
produced by a surfeit of science, is passing 
away, it is time to remember our ancestry. 
Our proudest title is not that we are the 
contemporaries of Darwin, but that we 
are the descendants of Shakespeare; we too 
are men of the Renaissance, inheritors of 
that large and noble conception of human- 
ity and art to which a monument is erected 
in this “Book of the Courtier.” 


In Professor John Bailey we have 
another of that delightful group of 
English scholar-gentlemen whose race 
seems to flourish in our own day no less 
than in that of Sir Thomas Hoby. Mr. 
Bailey (“The Continuity of Letters”: 
Oxford University Press), writes on 
“The Grand Style,” “Poetry and Com- 
monplace,” “Shakespeare’s Tragedies,” 
Don Quixote, Thackeray, and so on— 
but even over these well-trod paths one 
is glad to walk again, with him as a 
companion. Of special interest, because 
of its controversial character, is the 
essay on “A Mistaken View of Words- 
worth”—a criticism of the “Life” by 


the American Professor Harper. Mr. 
Bailey says, very sanely: 

The natural bent of Mr. Harper’s mind 
is not towards art or poetry at all. It is 
towards ethics and, above all, towards 
politics. Of any disinterested enjoyment 
of poetry in itself there is scarcely a hint 
in all his nine hundred pages. The reason 
why he likes Wordsworth’s reforms in the 
subjects and language of poetry is that he 
considers them democratic reforms abolish- 
ing the fashionable exclusiveness of pre- 
vious poetry. The reason why he dislikes 
the poetry of Wordsworth’s middle age is 
not that much of it is commonplace but 
that none of it is revolutionary. ... It is 
of course true that Wordsworth was a 
Radical in his youth and a Tory in his 
old age. But the truth is that neither 
his youthful Radicalism nor his elderly 
Toryism affected very much more than the 
outskirts of his mind. ... What moved 
him in the French Revolution was not its 
abstract theories but its passion of life, its 
energy of love and hope and faith in the 
future of man. And never, even in any 
of his prose, or in any of it that counts, 
did he renounce that sympathy. After 
all, which of his prose writings do count? 
Those in which the unique soul of the man 
jis visibly present; those in which that 
heart, at once so fiery and so tender, that 
inward eye of spiritual vision which saw, 
as perhaps no other man ever saw, into 
the lifé both of man and of Nature, make 
themselves plainly heard in passionate and 
musical language such as no mere opinions 
ever found for themselves. 


Of all the books that made their 
appearance in the holiday season of a 
year ago, none was more delightful to 
the eye than the “Nursery Rhymes” 
illustrated by Lovat Claud Fraser. 
Such gayety, such verve, such humor, 
there was in the pictures that revivified 
that antique nonsense! To my mind— 
I give the reaction of an artistically 
ignorant grown person as possibly in- 
dicative of the reactions of most chil- 
dren—the splendor of Lovat Fraser’s 
imaginings eclipses in attractiveness 
even the exquisite delicacy of such work 
as Arthur Rackham’s. However this 
may be, certainly “The Book of Lovat,” 
by Haldane Macfall (J. M. Dent—Dut- 
ton, $9.00), a memorial to the artist’s 
delightful personality and significant 
brief career, may well serve as an ex- 
hibit of what book-making in its physi- 
cal aspect can at its best attain. The 
paper, the print, the cover, the jacket, 
and above all the reproductions of the 
Lovat color work, and of his work in 
black and white with the reed pen,—all 
contribute to the beauty of the volume. 
It is a book to squander one’s Christmas 
gift money on! 

The memoir which is the text of the 
book has not perhaps, as literature, a 
distinction worthy of its frame—it is a 
bit fragmentary and a bit repetitious 
—but in substance it is all that can be 
desired: an intimately affectionate 
tribute to the man and a judicial esti- 
mate of the artist. Here are a few 
brilliant fragments: 

He was not of those who could benefit 
by schooling; indeed, a short dose of a 
Student’s School of Art had as only result 
that for a while his whimsical fancy was 
drawn to great gastanks and the gaunt 


seaffoldings and gutter-folk of the East . 


End in a “mix-up” with his own romantic 
vision—and even so, he brought romance to 
the gasometers and what Rebecca West 
wittly labels “the larger ironmongery.” 

Before undertaking the hideous responsi- 
bility of advising Lovat to pursue the 
career of art, I had pointed out to him 
that the modern pose of the artist was an 
utterly false attitude towards art. ... 
The art student... “set up” as a pro- 
fessional man in a studio, gave out that he 
was an artist and was prepared to paint 
pictures. No one cared a tinker’s trough 
whether he did so or not—and nine out 
of ten, after years of this futile business 
of “being an artist” in which they became 
shabbier and shabbier and more and more 
embittered against the poor old British 
public, took , themselves off to window- 
cleaning or politics of the city to begin life 
again in middle age. It is the artist’s job 
to create his art to the people’s need and 
hunger for a fuller life. He should bring 
the emotional experience aroused by art 
into everything that is a need of man’s day 
—dglorify everything and raise everything— 
from man’s delight in his habitation to his 
note-paper, from the commercial poster to 
the city office. . . . Every activity of man’s 
day lay within his reach whereby to utter 
his art—not only a canvas in a gold frame. 

I had urged upon him a gay palette from 
which all the “greenery-yallery” ideals of 
the Aesthetic Movement were rigorously 
excluded. He took eagerly to that palette. 
Indeed, he was soon employing viridian 
green, the roses, ultra-marine, and daffodil 
yellow, in such purity of hue that they 
were to become a significant part of his 
artistic expression. He was early rid of 
the fallacy whereby artists, instead of em- 
ploying the gaiety of colors as they see 
them, strain all their resources to mimic 
the colors of the dead masters as they have 
come down to us, muddied by the dis- 
coloration of ages. 

It was this poetic power to raise the 
illusion in our senses whereby we become 
partakers in the experience of mankind 
that made Lovat an exquisite artist. What 
do little faults of craftsmanship matter in 
the hands of a man who can arouse the 
majestic impressions of life within us so 
that we share for awhile in that majesty; 
or who can, with as magic a touch, charm 
us with the lyrical sense of the joy of life 
by his blithe comedy? 

One would have supposed that all 
this business about Tut-Ankh-Amen 
would make the collectors of early 
American Sandwich glass—to say noth- 
ing of the collectors of Victorian horse- 
hair sofas—feel terribly nouveau- 
riches. But it doesn’t seem to have 
affected them in the least; and they 
will probably not turn a hair when 
they come upon “The Collector’s What- 
not” (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50). The 
first edition of this well conceived and 
prettily executed volume consists, we 
are told, of “3127” copies, as follows: 

Twenty-seven on choicest domestic leaf, 
bound in teakwood, with leather hinges, 
numbered A to &, with the authors’ thumb- 
prints in each copy. 

Three thousand one hundred copies on 
American antique wove, bound in manila 
boards, 

Text and illustrations -combine to 
create an amusing take-off of the cult 
of antiques and “semi-antiques”—and 
antiquarians who don’t take them- 
selves too seriously will be the book’s 
best appreciators. 

MARGARET LADD FRANKLIN 
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Tarkington of The 
Nineties 


THE MIDLANDER. By Booth Tarkington. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany. 


OOTH TARKINGTON has for a 

long time maintained his place as 
the most popuiar of our story-tellers; 
or certainly as the _ story-teller of 
steadiest and most self-respenting 
popularity. He commands, we know, 
topmost prices from the magazines; his 
novels do not suffer from the fact that 
they have been “serialized” for mil- 
lions in advance of the publication in 
book form. He has won two Pulitzer 
awards for literary virtue. 

What is the “secret” of his long- 
standing and continuous success? He 
is not a great writer. He is not a 
vivid interpreter of the living moment. 
He has no broad range of theme, and 
little versatility in treatment. He has 
a half-dozen characters, who appear 
and reappear in all his stories of 
American life. “Monsieur Beaucaire,” 
perhaps the most perfect of his tales as 
a piece of conscious literary art, re- 
mains his solitary feat in romance of 
that kind. All the rest of his work, so 
far as I know it, follows the lines of 
“The Gentleman from Indiana.” It 
deals, in realistic manner but highly 
romantic spirit, with the life of the 
Middle West—or, as Mr. Tarkington 
prefers to say, the Midlands. 


Moreover, it deals chiefly with a 
single period of that life, the period of 
the nineties, the period of Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s own youth. He is essentially and 
incorrigibly a late-Victorian. 

And this is “the answer.” This is 
why he is popular. The fact which the 
bright young novelists, the radical pro- 
pagandists, the sex-screamers, the jazz- 
maniacs of current fiction totally fail 
to comprehend is that the world they 
live in, outside their brightly-light- 
ed and noisy playgrounds, is essentially 
and incorrigibly a Victorian world. 
What we of the great majority love 
(and rightly for all I know) is the 
cheerful courage, the ingenuous faith, 
the decent coquetry—the every-day ro- 
mance—of a theoretically despised and 
discredited nineteenth century. I don’t 
mean that century was more remark- 
able for virtue than our own; but it 
surely had pleasanter manners. And 
popular taste in fiction still prefers to 
be reminded of those manners, which 
it admires, rather than of our own, 
which it would gladly ignore. 

Mr. Tarkington has never succeeded 
in getting away from the nineties; and 
a million or two of us, anyhow, are glad 
of it. There is something comfortable 
and “homey” about opening one of his 
books, or trailing along with one of 
his serials. The same thing is true of 
Leonard Merrick, who, strangely 
enough, has even now never quite 
caught the big public. Both of these 
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writers have tried off and on to write 
about the present. Neither has done 
anything ot any merit that did not in 
spirit and subsiance antedate the period 
of Wells and Bennett—not to speak of 
the period of D. H. Lawrence and Sher- 
wood Anderson. 

Mr. Tarkington, I say, has half a 
dozen characters whom we meet again 
and again in his stories. Alice Adams 
is the only notable departure from his 
habitual heroine,—the nice girl of the 
nineties, the nice girl he used to sit on 
the porch with when Cleveland was 
consul—the arch, charming, feminine 
young creature of our own boyish 
dreams. And Alice is that heroine de- 
prived of her “advantages” and chances, 
and lacking the dignity essential to her 
type. Alice is a potential goddess 
who fails of worship because she lacks 
the reticence and mystery of godhead. 
There is of course that further variant 
shown in “The Flirt” and “Gentle 
Julia”; the late-Victorian charmer 
minus a heart. 

There are two girls in Tarkington’s 
latest novel, “The Midlander.” They 
seem to be sharply contrasted, but 
really it is a contrast of extreme vari- 
ants, not of types. Martha Shelby is 
the Victorian nice girl at her best,— 
the wholesome, graceful, feminine, lov- 
ing creature so well worthy of (as the 
quaint saying used to run) an honest 
man’s devotion. Lena McMillan is that 
same girl at very nearly her worst; a 
gentle Julia going to pieces, or at least 
displaying her real self, under the 
stress of uncongenial marriage. I can’t 
help feeling that the author unduly in- 
fluences her towards that marriage for 
his story-telling purposes. He wants 
to get the New York butterfly, daugh- 
ter of the snobbish McMillans, out into 
his raw midland city, and see what will 
happen. Not that there is much doubt 
of it. Lena is uncompromisingly drawn 
for the first. We know there is no 
chance for well-meaning Dan Oliphant 
as her husband—no chance of happi- 
ness. Our only uncertainty is as to 
whether she will make him unhappy by 
leaving him or unhappier by staying 
with him. 

The Oliphants are big people in their 
own midland city. They have been 
among its founders, they dwell upon 
its stateliest street in one of its stateli- 
est mansions. They have a very pretty 
snobbishness of their own. Old Grand- 
mother Savage has at least as much 
contempt for the McMillan tribe as the 
MeMillans have for the Oliphant tribe. 
“I know these New York highty- 
tighties!” she cries. “Your grand- 
father and I went to Saratoga the year 
after the war, and we spent a month 
there. We saw a plenty of ’em! Thev 
aren’t fit to do anything but flirt and 
talk French and go to soirées.” Poor 
Dan feebly obiects that times have 
changed since that remote period. but 
grandma insists that the New York 
female has not changed: “They’re just 
the same. They fooled the young men 
then just the same as they fool ’em 
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Poor Dan is beyond cure: he 
marries his Lena and brings her out to 


now 


the “home town” of which he is so 
proud; and she proceeds to make herself 
and everybody else as miserable as 
possible. And always there is the con- 
trast (of which Lena is fully aware) 
of nice hearty Martha Shelby, next 
door, Dan’s natural mate. 

There is another contrast, familiar in 
Tarkingtonian fiction, between Dan and 
his brother Harlan. They look alike, 
there is only a year between them, but 
they are totally different in character 
and point of view. Dan is the demo- 
crat, the simple-hearted, simple-minded 
hustler and mixer, the fellow everybody 
likes and smiles at for his artless en- 
thusiasms. Dan believes in his city, be- 
comes its chief booster and boomster, 
its apostle of growth and progress. 
Growth and material progress are in 
themselves beautiful to him. Harlan, 
on the other hand, is a patrician, an 
aesthete, a snob. He despises America 
and above all Dan’s beloved city. He 
hates all that hustle and progress which 
rob the city of its beauty and vener- 
ableness, slight as they are. 

This is an effective contrast of types; 
it represents a cleavage between the 
aesthetic and the practical which is all 
too sharp in America. But it hardly 
rises above the type. That is, the show- 
man hardly succeeds in breathing the 
life of personality into his two Oli- 
phant brothers. Dan Oliphant, a pro- 
duct of Yale and a member of good so- 
ciety, is simply a little older William 
Baxter, with William’s fumbling mind 
and blundering tongue. It is almost a 
Tarkington dialect which is spoken by 
these pathetic youths of all ages who 
frequent the pages of the Tarkington- 
ian novel. Not altogether to their ad- 
vantage. What is quaint and lovable 
at seventeen becomes absurd and tire- 
some at thirty. Dan Oliphant is rather 
an ass. As private citizen, husband and 
father, he is a failure because he lacks 
ordinary self-knowledge and common- 
sense. Only when he is riding his hob- 
by of city-building, expansion, boosting 
and booming in the name of his gods, 
does he achieve a sort of dignity. In 
the end he remains a blunderer with a 
dream; and we are grateful to death 
and the author for taking him off our 
hands. Martha, marrying the fastidi- 
ous -but faithful Harlan at last, has 
really been lucky. 

Whatever our degree of response to 
Mr. Tarkington’s narrative and por- 
traiture here, we can hardly miss his 
meaning. This is to present, without 
attempting to bring in a verdict, the 
case of materialism vs. idealism in 
America to hint, perhaps (especially in 
the closing pages) that it may be a case 
for settlement out of court. What is 
beauty? What beauty shall we rightly 
prefer? The boosting of Dan Oliphant 
and his kind ruins the beauty and peace 
of the old city; but on the lands they 
have developed far from the old city 
limits a new and perhaps finer beauty 
already dawns. 











Tales and Sketches 


CHILDREN OF LONELINESS. By Anzia Yezi- 
erska. New York: Funk and Wagnalls 
Co. 
grange who were deeply stirred 
by “Hungry Hearts” and “Salome 
of the Tenements” may be able to thrill 
again over the present book. I was not 
among them, and “Children of Loneli- 
ness” seems to me almost unbearably 
repetitive and strained. Anzia Yezier- 
ska had something animated and even 
impassioned to say about the lot of the 
immigrant in America. She has said 
it. Her egoism, her hectic emotional- 
ism, her lack of. restraint and of per- 
spective, are not forever to be atoned 
for by her obvious earnestness and sin- 
cerity. If she be, as has been cried out 
on all sides, a genius, hers appears to 
be a lyre of a single string. If “Chil- 
dren of Loneliness” were her first ut- 
terance, it would deserve as interested 
a hearing as “Hungry Hearts” got— 
and neither more nor less than that. 


Uncanny Stories. By May Sinclair. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


HESE tales are at the other extreme 

of craftsmanship: the work of a 
professional story-teller of much ex- 
perience and skill, within now recogniz- 
able limits. Her present title frankly 
advertises the intention and scope of 
the book. Here are spookish stories of 
the more remote and sophisticated sort. 
These ghosts and presences, domina- 
tions and powers of Miss Sinclair’s, 
work sometimes through fear, some- 
times with healing intent; but always 
upon the tenuous plane of spiritual and 
psychic, rather than bodily experience. 
The strange, modern, and to the com- 
mon eye, absurd illustrations by Jean 
de Bosschére help mark the book as not 
stuff of the popular sort. 


THE PERFUME OF THE RAINBOW. By L. 
Adams Beck. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 


poe tales of a still more recondite 
kind, the curious reader may turn 
to “The Perfume of the Rainbow.” The 
author is a Canadian whose imagina- 
tion seems to be mainly stirred by the 
Orient. His novel, “The Key of 
Dreams,” gravely celebrated the dig- 
nity of Eastern mysticism. “The Per- 
fume of the Rainbow” dwells chiefly 
upon its romantic charm. “This,” says 
the Preface, “is a book of dreams and 
delights gathered in many wanderings 
in by-ways of the Orient. It is an at- 
tempt to conserve the perfume of the 
_ rainbow where all the corded colors are 
the spirits of the flowers that have per- 
ished on earth to live forever in the 
blue gardens of heaven.” Strange tales 
and sketches of those ancient peoples 
whose philosophy so vastly antedates 
our own and may (as this writer seems 
to feel) long survive it. He has re- 
fused to employ the usual lure of ro- 
mancers in emphasizing the physical 
mysteries and terrors of the East. He 
has “told one story of horror,—one 
only,—that it may be remembered how 
in the Orient there is horror as well as 
beauty, and very near the surface.” 
H. W. BoyNTON 
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Men and’a Man 
MEMORIES OF AN ACTIVE LIFE—MEN AND 
Suies AND SEALING Wax. By Charles 
R. Flint. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


ERE is a man with an inborn sym- 

- pathy for the intelligent rolling 
stone—strenuous to-day at more than 
seventy, alert, humorous, a keen diplo- 
mat, an organizer of big business, and 
a lover of every sport from trout fish- 
ing to yachting. If Charles R. Flint 
could have any real veneration for the 
stodgy stone of moss-gathering procliv- 
ities, it would be because of the living 
green moss—not because of the stone 
itself. 

Dead moss—or dead anything—one 
suspects, would never rivet Mr. Flint’s 
attention for long. He is one of those 
men who could never. examine a fossil 
without thinking of the life it once led, 
whether star-fish or dinosaur. Greek 
vases would mean to him Greek life— 
ruins would never be anything but peo- 
pled shadows. His is one of those out- 
going natures that clothe even an idea 
with reality, form and action. He sees 
possibilities where other men see mat- 
ters of fact. He is a dreamer who be- 
comes a realist by making his dreams 
come true. 

It is because such men dream out 
their plans first that their actions seem 
impulsive, often hasty. Their thinking 
is intuitive, leaping over syllogisms be- 
cause they see at a glance what lies 
beyond. They are often the despair of 
the so-called “solid” thinker, their suc- 
cess being minimized as luck. Their 
judgments are dubbed “hunches.” Yet 
just because they do not tarry too long 
on the paths of logic, their actions are 
swift, sure, and unencumbered. While 
others reason, they act. Then, when 
leisure comes—if ever—they go back 
to chart out the course they have pur- 

, sued. 

This is the adventurous secret per- 
vading every chapter of Mr. Flint’s 
memories. Follow his course in creat- 
ing a navy for Brazil in six weeks—or 
in persuading Morocco to become a 
naval Power (!) when Russia wanted 
to keep certain Chilean warships out of 
Japanese hands—or in purchasing the 
Weston Electric Light Company in 
two days from under the nose of the 
Brush Company in Cleveland. The 
particular incident matters little; the 
quality of instant vision and incisive 
action is always the same. Had Roose- 
velt turned to business instead of poli- 
tics, he would have run equally true 
to type. 

. But at this point we land on a differ- 
ence—not of general type but of in- 
dividuality. Charles R. Flint has al- 
ways been an expert master of cere- 
monies; Roosevelt became identified 
with the ceremony, a sort of actor-man- 
ager. For this reason Roosevelt found 
it hard to get at the inwardness of men 
about him. He was never disinterested 
and they knew it. Mr. Flint, on the 
other hand, was often disinterested. It 
was through maintaining this position 
that he achieved that success in indus- 
trial consolidation which gave him the 
title of “Father of Trusts.” The same 
position has brought him the personal 
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confidences of probably as varied and 
interesting a set of men as one could 
find within the seven seas. Kings, Em- 
perors, Presidents, Cabinet officers, 
financiers, secret agents, journalists, 
sportsmen—all have passed within his 
orbit and tarried long enough to tell 
their story and reveal their true selves 
—weak or strong. 

Mr. Flint’s “Memories” is for this 
reason a book of men and a man—a 
unique revelation of contemporary hu- 
man. beings and the frame-work in 
which they toiled, battled, jested, and 
achieved. It is good to live for a while 
in such pages. R. DANA SKINNER 


Dreams ., 


CoNFLICT AND DREAM. By W. H. Rivers. 
New York: Harcourt Brace & Com- 
pany. 

a theory of dreams has prob- 
ably aroused more resentment and 

also more enthusiasm than any other 

aspect of his teaching. Nowhere is 
his sex symbolism so rigidly applied, 
and the phenomena of the dream, fan- 
tastic, diverse, seemingly without law, 
he unravels with a single formula. Dr. 
Rivers restates Freud’s formula of the 
dream as the gratification of a sup- 
pressed wish, and after carefully ana- 
lyzing some typical dreams, shows that 
the suppressed wish motive is not ade- 
quate, that it does not explain. Dr. 

Rivers considers mainly three problems 

that arise with any dream: why is the 

dream about this particular subject or 
person; what determines the often ir- 

rational and absurd incidents of a 

dream about a familiar idea; and lastly, 

why are we sometimes emotionally 
moved on awaking from a dream and 
at other times merely remember the 
dream by an intellectual effort without 
affective coloring, both of these results 
seemingly without reference to the con- 
tent of the dream. The general solu- 
tion is in the.title of the book. We 
dream about this or that, not because 
we are wishing it to happen, but be- 
cause the outcome is a matter of con- 
cern or uncertainty to us. We try to 
solve our conflicts in dreams. For the 
incidents of the dream, sometimes ludi- 
crous and sometimes so plausible that 
we confuse them with reality, Dr. 
Rivers suggests different levels of con- 
sciousness, the upper ones coinciding 
with normal thought and light sleep, 
gradually sinking into deeper sleep and 
less developed states of mind until the 
deepest sleep corresponding to infancy 
is reached. The images of the dream 
are determined by the level at which 
it is dreamed; hence it is, according to 

Dr. Rivers, that we may solve a conflict 

of adult life in terms of early child- 

hood. 

For the emotional effect of the dream 
Dr. Rivers has two explanations based 
on the conflict theory and the mental 
levels or regression theory. If the con- 
flict is not solved or is solved contrary 
to the way we secretly wish, the after 
effect will be painful. Or again, and 
this is more involved, if the outcome 
of the dream is in harmony with the 
age level at which it is dreamed, the 
effect will be agreeable. But if the 
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solution is painful or terrifying to that 
level of development, the impression of 
the dream on the adult mind will be 
painful. One may feel unaccountably 
sad over dream circumstances that one 


knows to be impossible, but to a ten 


year old child they would have been 
true and real. 

Dr. Rivers disposes of the Freud- 
Jung contention that the same dream 
symbols prevail universally, by giving 
ethnological examples to the contrary. 
Freud’s automatic censor—which is a 
mechanism to explain the distorted 
character of dreams, and also their 
quick lapse from memory—disappears 
in the broader idea of successive neu- 
rological levels at which dreams 
occur. 

“Conflict and Dream” is a valuable 
book, and a stimulating book. Its sub- 
ject is the meeting ground of ethnology 
and psychology, and its two main con- 
tributions—the conflict theory and the 
successive levels theory—take from 
both sciences. But more valuable and 
more stimulating than any specific con- 
tribution is the spirit of fairness and 
detachment one feels from the first 
page to the last. 

BARBARA SPOFFORD MORGAN 


Shaw at His Best 


St. Joan. By George Bernard Shaw. 
Garrick Theatre. Presented by the 
Theatre Guild. 


vig subject ennobles, there can be 


no question. When Mark Twain 
wrote his history of Joan of Arc, he 
produced one of his best works. Mr. 
Shaw, if we except the Epilogue of this 
play, has risen to the heights. The ma- 
terial was such as to keep his irrespon- 
sibility in check and at the same time 
give rein to his wit. If there is one 
thing more than another which excites 
Mr. Shaw it is an idea possessed of 
ramifications. He knew he had found 
this in the effect of Joan’s career on the 
Church and the nobility of her day. 
And in his discovery he had the good 


sense to be moved by the essential dig- - 


nity of the story. As between our 
present Modernists and Fundamental- 
ists he has kept the scales even by 
choosing as his heroine a radical who 
believes in miracles. 


Who a few days after seeing one of 
Mr. Shaw’s plays can recall the plot? 
The plot of “Saint Joan” is easier than 
most to remember. In a whimsical first 
act it transpires that the hens at the 
castle where Joan comes repeatedly and 
demands a horse will not lay until the 
keeper revokes his order that she shall 
be driven out. In the second act comes 
her magic influence on the Dauphin, by 
which she persuades him to be crowned 
king of France. Scene II of this act 
shows a favorable wind for French 
boats setting in under her spell. In Act 
III, under a tent, a French archbishop, 
the Earl of Warwick, and an English 
chaplain discuss the case of this heretic 
and disturber of settled customs. Act 
IV is devoted to the trial scene and 
records the burning at the stake. The 
Epilogue, which gathers together ap- 
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paritions of Joan and many others who 
had gone to their graves, may be passed 
over in silence, since it only detracts 
from the force of what has gone 
before. 

Nothing could be simpler than the 

plan which Mr. Shaw laid out. But 
within its slight compass range ideas 
fraught with meaning for subsequent 
generations and having the most pcig- 
nant bearing on human relationships. 
The epitome of all this is skilfully given 
in the tent scene, which, by the way, 
comes with stunning impact in this 
year of grace. .For Mr. Shaw, without 
an obtrusive exhibition of hindsight, 
opens the eyes of the audience to the 
fact that here is a critical turning-point 
in religion and politics. In religion, be- 
cause Joan acts independently accord- 
ing to her lights and thus defies the 
doctrine that only through the Church 
can. religious inspiration be received— 
Protestantism is in the making. Poli- 
tics, too, is diverted by her career from 
its customary channel: in an age of 
feudalism she brings into being the 
spirit of patriotic nationalism. If Mr. 
Shaw, to get his effect, has ignored 
earlier tendencies in these directions, 
he has at any rate put the right em- 
phasis on a crucial moment in history 
and religion, and the audience instant- 
ly falls under the spell of these 
great forces as they are seen in 
operation. 
—All roads in the play lead to the trial 
scene, which is masterly. It is mas- 
terly in its minute analysis of heresy 
and it is masterly in its assignment of 
human values. Mr. Shaw’s achievement 
lies in the fact that he has presented the 
Church’s case convincingly on the in- 
tellectual side and yet has enveloped the 
whole act with a fundamental human- 
ity, which is seen preéminently in the 
presiding bishop and which sooner or 
later reclaims all at the trial. The 
tragedy thus becomes not a simple 
struggle between an inspired young 
girl and obdurate churchmen, but a 
sharp clash between intellectual con- 
viction and human instincts in her ad- 
versaries. Human nature is not de- 
graded in the process; the audience is 
made to feel the inevitableness of the 
tragedy in the gradual march of re- 
ligion and politics towards more liberal 
times. 


The Theatre Guild deserves great 
credit for the excellence of the per- 
formance. Miss Winifred Lenihan’s 
Joan is an appealing figure, even if 
some of the possibilities in sviritual ex- 
altation are not quite realized. Ian 
Maclaren’s impersonation of the Bishop 
of Beauvais is satisfying in every re- 
spect. A. H. Van Buren makes an ex- 
cellent Warwick, manly, urbane, and 
full of fire. Henry Travers lives quite 
up to the author’s conception of the 
English chaplain as an assertive, blun- 
dering, patriotic John Bull. Philip 
Leigh’s Dauphin (later Charles VII) 
leaves the monarch where he belongs, a 
whimsical weakling. Joseph Macaulay 
elevates the thankless job of inquisitor 
to one of great dignity. The whole cast 
is entirely competent. 

H. DE W. F. 
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London Drama and 
Fiction 


. BASIL DEAN’S Playbox Thea- 

tre opened its autumn session with 
Paul Geraldy’s “Les Noces d’Argent,” 
adapted for the English stage by Mar- 
guerite Rea as “Fledglings.” The 
Playbox Theatre is a new and interest- 
ing experiment. It is used to try out 
certain dramas which, not of immediate 
commercial value, are so interesting 
that they make a definite appeal to a 
literary public. The Playbox opened 
last year with John Masefield’s “Mel- 
loney Holtspur.” The theme aroused a 
good deal of discussion and a series of 
debates were arranged at which the 
pros and cons of the author’s concep- 
tion of the influence of ghosts were 
threshed out. George Bernard Shaw, 
G. K. Chesterton, Lascelles Abercrom- 
bie, and John Drinkwater all turned 
up on one occasion and the discussicn 
was a very lively one. -Geraldy’s 
“Fledglings” will, I think, occasion 
much argument. A very brilliant study 
in the relations between parents and 
children, showing on the one hand the 
indifference of the younger generation 
and the desire for domination in the 
older, it touches a root grievance in our 
life today. 

In France it is still the exception 
rather than the rule for a girl to get 
her own living. In England, however, 
it is now a matter of course, save in the 
most moneyed circles. It might be 
thought that ec nomic independence 
would bring with it the right to choose 
one’s social life. But in England tra- 
dition dies hard, and we find today a 
never-ending struggle between the 
young girl and her mother who wishes 
not only to rule her incomings and out- 
goings, but to decide as to her friends, 
influence her interests, and generally 
get into touch with life through and by 
her daughter. The French dramatist 
pushes the point to its logical conclu- 
sion. He makes the parents void of all 
interests or attachments, save those of 
their children. When the daughter Su- 
zanne marries the father dies of ennui; 
the son Max launches on a series of 
emotional adventures which take him 
farther and farther from his mother’s 
side. The latter tries vainly to over- 
take him and only after a series of re- 
buffs is forced back on the realization 
that in the ultimate one must face life 
alone. The issue is likely to be fought 
out with great vehemence. On the one 
side the defenders of the parental point 
of view, on the other the protagonists 
of youth. The debate was announced 
for an early date, when the older gen- 
eration would contend with its succes- 
sor. 

* * * 


The tercentenary of the publication 
of the first Folio was celebrated at the 
Old Vic by the performance of the last 
of the thirty-six plays, “Troilus and 
Cressida.” The establishment of the 
Old Vic on a permanent basis is one 
of the few things, in regard to the 
theatre, that we have reason to be 
proud of. The continuous and most sat- 
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isfying productions at the house of 
South London, in the midst of a poor 
working-class district, has at last in- 
fluenced the West End stage. The 
travesty of “Cymbeline,” in which Miss 
Sybil Thorndike played the part of 
Imogen, ran only for a fortnight. Now, 
however, we have a Shakespearean sea- 
son at the Kingsway Theatre, close to 
the Strand. Mr. Donald Calthrop has 
obviously learned some of the lessons 
the Old Vic has to teach. His “Twelfth 
Night” is played as it was written in a 
series of short scenes and we may hope 
that the ghastly conventions of three 
prodigious settings for three acts, in 
which the text is cut to fit, has forever 
disappeared. At Mr. Nigel Playfair’s 
theatre at Hammersmith, where “The 
Beggar’s Opera” has been running for 
over two years, “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” was announced to follow 
Gay’s delicious satire. After Shake- 
speare Mr. Playfair announces Con- 
greve’s “The Way of the World,” so 
that altogether the English theatre 
seems to have entered on a more 
healthy phase so far as revivals are 
concerned. There is still the same pau- 
city in the drama of ideas, though I am 
glad to say that “Outward Bound,” re+ 
cently brought to the West End from 
the suburbs, went very strong. Also 
the young actor, Frederick Cooper, 
whose performance did sc much for the 
success of the piece, was reinstated in 
his old part. He was about to sail for 
America when at the last moment the 
Theatre Guild decided to give him a 
chance. 
* * * 

The boom in Shaw in the provinces 
continues to increase. The Liverpool 
Repertory Theatre, under the direction 
of Mr. William Armstrong, scored a 
great success with “Androcles and the 
Lion.” G. B. S., who was approached 
for permission to put on one of his 
shorter plays to make up a full bill, 
sent the following delightful answer: 
“*Androcles’ is an ideal children’s play; 
it ought to be revived every Christmas 
like ‘Peter Pan.’ I should, therefore, 
carefully avoid making up the pro- 
gramme with anything that is not vir- 
ginibus puerisque. Why not try a short 
Moliere farce? Anything childishly 
funny and picturesque would do. Then 
you could call it a Children’s Week; 
that would be a novelty and catch on.” 

* * * 


Miss Rose Macaulay’s latest novel, 
“Told By an Idiot,’ published by 
Messrs. Collins, is the cleverest book of 
the year. It covers the period from 
the eighties down to the present day. 
Dealing with three successive genera- 
tions, the foibles, the enthusiasms, and 
the beliefs of each are touched off with 
a most delightful satire. “Papa” is a 
true figure from the last century. He 
is an earnest inquirer after truth and 
is consecutively a Roman Catholic, a 
member of the Church of England, a 
Baptist, a Theosophist, a Christian Sci- 
entist, and back again to Rome. The 
fortunes of the family are interwoven 
with the principal events of the time, 
and we are continually encountering 
vivid sketches of prominent Victorians. 
Miss Macaulay has done nothing so 
clever. 
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Typee 


By Herman Melville 
Abridged by Frederick Houk Law 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS | 


Herman Melville and a fellow sailor, 
named Toby, desert a whaling vessel in 
the Marquesas Islands and make their 
way over wild mountains to the valley 
of the cannibal Typees. Toby is wound- 
ed in a fight with a neighboring tribe, 
and finally disappears. Herman Mel- 
ville remains as a sort of prisoner-at- 
large, free to do as he pleases so long 
as he does not leave the valley. He 
leads an idyllic life, enjoying the com- 
panionship of a man, named Kory- 
Kory, and of a beautiful girl, named 
Fayaway. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


N one of the most secluded portions 

of the valley, within a stone’s cast 
of Fayaway’s lake—for so I christened 
the scene of our island yachting—and 
hard by a growth of palms, which stood 
ranged in order along both banks of the 
stream, waving their green arms as if 
to do honor to its passage, was the 
mausoleum of a deceased warrior-chief. 
Like all the other edifices of any note, 
it was raised upon a small pi-pi of 
stones, which, being of unusual height, 
was a conspicuous object from a dis- 
tance. A light thatching of bleached 
palmetto-leaves hung over it like a self- 
supported canopy; for it was not until 
you came very near that you saw it 
was supported by four slender columns 
of bamboo. The place was sacred. The 
sign of the inscrutable Taboo was seen, 
in the shape of a mystic roll of white 
tappa, suspended by a twisted cord of 
the same material from the top of a 
*slight pole planted within the enclosure. 

On all sides, as you approached this 
silent spot, you caught sight of the 
dead chief’s effigy, seated in the stern 
of a canoe, which was raised on a light 
frame a few inches above the level of 
the pi-pi. 

When I first visited this sigular place 
with Kory-Kory, he told me—or, at 
least, I so understood him—that the 
chief was paddling his way to the 
realms of bliss and bread-fruit—the 
Polynesian heaven—where every mo- 
ment the bread-fruit trees dropped 
their ripened spheres to the ground, 
and where there was no end to the 
cocoanuts and bananas; there they re- 
posed through the live-long eternity 
upon mats much finer than those of 
Typee; and every day bathed their 
glowing limbs in rivers of cocoanut oil. 
In that happy land there were plenty 
of plumes and feathers, and boars’ 
tusks and sperm-whale teeth, far pre- 
ferable to all the shining trinkets and 
gay tappa of the white men; and, best 
of all, women, far lovelier than the 
daughters of earth, were there in 
abundance. 

The place had a peculiar charm for 
me; I hardly know why. but so it was. 
As I leaned over the railing and gazed 
upon the strange effigy, and watched 
the play of the feathery head-dress, 
stirred by the same breeze which in 


low tones breathed amidst the lofty 
palm trees, I loved to yield myself up 
to the fanciful superstition of the 
islanders, and could almost believe that 
the grim warrior was bound heaven- 
ward. 

I frequently passed the little temples 
reposing in the shadows of the Taboo 
Groves, and beheld the offerings— 
mouldy fruit spread out upon a rude 
altar, or hanging in half-decayed bas- 
kets around some uncouth, jolly-looking 
images. I daily beheld the grinning 
idols marshalled rank and file in the 
Hoolah Hoolah ground, and was often 
in the habit of meeting those whom I 
supposed to be the priests. But the 
temples seemed to be abandoned to 
solitude; the festival had been nothing 
more than a jovial mingling of the 
tribe; the idols were quite as harmless 
as any other logs of wood; and the 
priests were the merriest dogs in the 
valley. 

Among those whom I looked upon as 
forming the priesthood of the valley, 
there was one in particular who often 
attracted my notice. He was a noble- 
looking man, in the prime of his life, 
and of a most benignant aspect. The 
authority this man, whose name was 
Kolory, seemed to exercise over the 
rest, his sleek and complacent appear- 
ance, the mystic characters which were 
tattooed upon his chest, and, above all, 
the mitre he frequently wore, in the 
shape of a towering head-dress, con- 
sisting of part of a cocoanut branch, 
all these pointed him out as Lord Pri- 
mate of Typee. Kolory was a sort of 
Knight Templar—a soldier-priest; for 
he often wore the dress of a Marquesan 
warrior, and always carried a long 
spear, which, instead of terminating in 
a paddle at the lower end, after the 
general fashion of these weapons, was 
curved into a heathenish-looking little 
image. His martial grace very often 
carried about with him what seemed to 
me the half of a broken war-club. It 
was swathed round with ragged bits of 
white tappa, and the upper part, which 
was intended to represent a human 
head, was embellished with a strip of 
scarlet cloth of European manufacture. 
It required little observation to dis- 
cover that this strange object was re- 
vered as a god. In fact, this funny 
little image was the “crack” god of the 
island; lording it over all the wooden 
lubbers who looked so grim and dread- 
ful; its name was Moa Artua. 

The priest comes along dangling his 
charge as if it were a lachrymose in- 
fant he was endeavoring to put into a 
good humor. Presently, entering the 
Ti, he seats himself on the mats; and, 
with the chiefs disposed in a circle 
around him, commences his ceremony. 

In the first p ace he gives Moa Artua 
an affectionate hug, then caressingly 
lays him to his breast,: and, finally, 
whispers something in his ear, the rest 
of the company listening eagerly for a 
reply. But the baby-god is deaf or 
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dumb. At last Kolory speaks a little 
louder, and soon growing angry, comes 
boldly out with what he has to say, and 


-bawls to him. Still Moa Artua remains 


as quiet as ever, and Kolory, seemingly 
losing his temper, fetches him a box 
over the head, strips him of his tappa 
and red cloth and, laying him in a 
state of nudity in a little trough, covers 
him from sight. At this proceeding all 
present loudly applaud. After a few 
moments Kolory brings forth his doll 
again, and, while arraying it very care- 
fully in the tappa and red cloth, alter- 
nately fondles and chides it. The toilet 
being completed, he once more speaks 
to it aloud. The whole company here- 
upon show the greatest interest; while 
the priest, holding Moa Artua to his 
ear, interprets to them what he pre- 
tends the god is confidentially communi- 
cating to him. Some items of intelli- 
gence appear to tickle all present 
amazingly; for one claps his hands in 
a rapture; another shouts with merri- 
ment; and a third leaps to his feet and 
capers about like a madman. 

Moa Artua having nothing more to 
say, his bearer goes to nursing him 
again, in which occupation, however, 
he is soon interrupted by a question put 
by one of the warriors to the god. 
Kolory hereupon snatches it up to his 
ear again, and aftei listening atten- 
tively, once more officiates as the organ 
of communication. A multitude of 
questions and answers having passed 
between the parties, much to the satis- 
faction of those who propose them, the 
god is put tenderly to bed in the trough, 
and the whole company unite in a long 


“chant, led off by Kolory. This ended, 


the ceremony is over. 

The whole of these proceedings were 
like those of a parcel of children play- 
ing with dolls and baby-houses. 

Walking with Kory-Kory through 
the deepest recesses of the groves, I 
perceived a  curious-looking image, 
about six feet in height, which origi- 
nally had been placed upright against 
a low pi-pi, surmounted by a ruinous 
bamboo temple, but having become 
fatigued and weak in the knees, was 
now carelessly leaning against it. The 
image itself was nothing more than a 
grotesquely-shaped log, carved in the 
likeness of a portly naked man, with 
the arms clasped over the head, the 
jaws thrown wide apart, and its thick 
shapeless legs bowed into an arch. It 
was much decayed. The lower part 
was overgrown with a bright silky 
moss. Thin spears of grass sprouted 
from the distended mouth, and fringed 
the outline of the head and arms. His 
godship had literally attained a green 
old age. All its prominent points were 
bruised and battered, or entirely rotted 
away. 

I drew near, to inspect more closely 
this strange object of idolatry, but 
halted reverently at the distance of 
two or three paces, out of regard to 
the religious prejudices of my valet. 
As soon, however, as Kory-Kory per- 
ceived that I was in one of my in- 
quiring, scientific moods, to my aston- 
ment he sprang to the side of the idol, 
and pushing it away from the stones 
against which it rested, endeavored to 
make it stand upon its legs. But the 
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divinity had lost the use of them al- 
together; and while Kory-Kory was 
trying to prop it up, by placing a stick 
between it and the pi-pi, the monster 
fell clumsily to the ground, and would 
infallibly have broken its neck had not 
Kory-Kory providentially broken its 
fall, by receiving its whole weight on 
his own half-crushed back. I never 
saw the honest fellow in such a rage 
before. He leaped furiously to his 
feet, and, seizing the stick, began beat- 
ing the poor image, every moment or 
two pausing and talking to it in the 
most violent manner, as if upbraiding 
it for the accident. When his indigna- 
tion had subsided a little, he whirled 
the idol about most profanely, so as 
to give me an opportunity of examining 
it on all sides. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Not a single instance of natural de- 
formity was observable in all the 
throng attending the revels. Occasion- 
ally I noticed among the men the scars 


of wounds they had received in battle; | 


and sometimes, though very seldom, 
the loss of a finger, an eye, or an arm, 
attributable to the same cause. 


Nothing in the appearance of the - 


islanders struck me more forcibly than 
the whiteness of their teeth. I boldly 
pronounce the teeth of the Typees 
to be far more beautiful than ivory 
itself. The jaws of the oldest grey- 
beards among them were much bet- 
ter garnished than those of most of the 
youths of civilized countries; while the 
teeth of the young and middle-aged, in 
their purity and whiteness, were actu- 
ally dazzling to the eye. This marvel- 
ous whiteness of the teeth is to be as- 
scribed to the pure vegetable diet of 
these people, and the uninterrupted 
healthfulness of their mode of living. 

The men, in almost every instance, 
are of lofty stature, scarcely ever less 
than six feet in height, while the other 
sex are uncommonly diminutive. The 
early period of life at which the hu- 
man form arrives at maturity in this 
generous tropical climate likewise de- 
serves to be mentioned. A little crea- 
ture, not more than thirteen years of 
age, and who in other particulars might 
be regarded as a mere child, is often 
seen nursing her own baby; whilst 
lads who, under less ripening skies, 
would be still at school, are here re- 
sponsible fathers of families. 

All the islanders are more or less in 
the habit of anointing themselves; the 
women preferring the “aker” or “pa- 
pa,” and the men using the oil of the 
cocoa-nut. To this cause, perhaps, 
united to their frequent bathing, and 
extreme cleanliness, is ascribable, in a 
great measure, the marvelous purity 
and smoothness of skin exhibited by the 
natives in general. 

The prevailing tint among the women 
of the valley was a light olive, and of 
this style of complexion Fayaway af- 
forded the most beautiful example. 
Others were still darker, while not a 
few were of a genuine golden color, 
and some of a swarthy hue. 

No one appeared to assume any arro- 
gant pretensions. There was little 
more than a slight difference in cos- 
tume to distinguish the chiefs from the 





other natives. All appeared to mix 
together freely, and without any re- 
serve; although I noticed that the 
wishes of a chief, even when delivered 
in the mildest tone, received the same 
immediate obedience which elsewhere 
would have been only accorded to a 
peremptory command. What may be 
the extent of the authority of the chiefs 
over the rest of the tribe, I will not 
venture to assert; but from all I saw 
during my stay in the valley, I was 
induced to believe that in matters con- 
cerning the general welfare it was very 
limited. The required degree of defer- 
ence towards them, however, was will- 
ingly and cheerfully yielded; and as all 
authority is transmitted from father to 
son, I have no doubt that one of the 
effects here, as elsewhere, of high birth, 
is to induce respect and obedience. 

The revels, however, had brought to- 
gether all the warriors whom I had 
seen individually and in groups at dif- 
ferent times and places. Among them 
Mehevi moved with an easy air of 
superiority which was not to be mis- 
taken; and he whom I had only looked 
at as the hospitable host of the Ti, and 
one of the military leaders of the tribe, 
now assumed in my eyes the dignity of 
royal station. His striking costume, no 
less than his naturally commanding fig- 
ure, seemed indeed to give him pre- 
eminence over the rest. The towering 
helmet of feathers that he wore raised 
valley, and almost in daily intercourse 
him; and though some others were 
similarly adorned, the length and luxu- 
riance of their plumes were far inferior 
to his. 

Mehevi was in fact the greatest of 
the chiefs—the head of his clan—the 
sovereign of the valley; and the sim- 
plicity of the social institutions of the 
people could not have been more com- 
pletely proved than by the fact, that 
after having been several weeks in the 
valley, and almost in daily intercourse 
with Mehevi, I should have remained 
until the time of the festival ignorant 
of his regal character. But a new light 
had now broken in upon me. The Ti 
was the palace—and Mehevi the king. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Previously to seeing the Dancing 
Widows I had little idea that there 
were any matrimonial relations subsist- 
ing in Typee, and I should as soon have 
thought of a Platonic affection being 
cultivated between the sexes, as of the 
solemn connection of man and wife. To 
be sure, there were old Marheyo and 
Tinor, who seemed to live together 
quite sociably. 

As for Mehevi, I had supposed him 
a confirmed bachelor, as well as most 
of the principal chiefs. At any rate, 
if they had wives and families, they 
ought to have been ashamed of them- 
selves; for sure I am, they never 
troubled themselves about any domestic 
affairs. In truth, Mehevi seemed to be 
the president of a club of hearty fel- 
lows who kept “Bachelor’s Hall” in fine 
style at the Ti. I had no doubt but that 
they regarded children as odious in- 
cumbrances; and their ideas of domes- 
tic felicity were sufficiently shown in 
the fact, that they allowed no meddle- 
some housekeepers to turn topsy-turvy 
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those snug little arrangements they 
had made in their comfortable dwelling. 

During the second day of the Feast 
of Calabashes, Kory-Kory—being de- 
termined that I should have some 
understanding on these matters—had, 
in the course of his explanations, di- 
rected my attention to a peculiarity I 
had frequently marked among many of 
the females,—principally those of a 
mature age and rather matronly ap- 
pearance. This consisted in having the 
right hand and the left foot most 
elaborately tattooed; while the rest of 
the body was wholly free from the 
operation of the art, with the excep- 
tion of the minutely dotted lips and 
slight marks on the shoulders, to which 
I have previously referred as compris- 
ing the sole tattooing exhibited by 
Fayaway, in common with other young 
girls of her age. The hand and foot 
thus embellished were, according to 
Kory-Kory, the distinguishing badge 
of wedlock, so far as that social and 
highly commendable institution is 
known among these people. It answers, 
indeed, the same purpose as the plain 
gold ring worn by our fairer spouses. 

I was not able to learn what particu- 
lar ceremony was observed in forming, 
the marriage contract, but am inclined 
to think that it must have been of a 
very simple nature. Perhaps the mere 
“popping the question,” as it is termed 
with us, might have been followed by 
an immediate nuptial alliance. At any 
rate, tedious courtships are unknown 
in the valley of Typee. 

The males considerably outnumber 
the females. This holds true of many 
of the islands of Polynesia, although 
the reverse of what is the case in most 
civilized countries. ‘rhe girls are first 
wooed and won, at a very tender age, 
by some stripling in the household in 
which they reside. This, however, is a 
mere frolic of the affections, and no 
formal engagement is contracted. By 
the time this first love has a little sub- 
sided, a second suitor presents himself, 
of graver years, and carries both boy 
and girl away to his own habitation. 
This disinterested and _ generous- 
hearted fellow now weds the young 
couple—marrying damsel and lover at 
the same time—and all three thence- 
forth live together as harmoniously as 
so many turtles. I have heard of some 
men who in civilized countries rashly 
marry large families with their wives, 
but had no idea that there was any 
place where people married supnple- 
mentary husbands with them. Infidel- 
ity on either side is very rare. No man 
has more than one wife, and no wife 
of mature years has less than two hus- 
bands.—sometimes she has three, but 
such instances are not frequent. The 
marriage tie, whatever it may be, does 
not appear to be indissoluble; for sepa- 
rations occasionally happen. 


I have before had occasion to remark 
that I never saw any of the ordinary 
signs of a place of sepulture in the 
valley, a circumstance which I attrib- 
uted, at the time, to my living in a 
particular part of it, and being forbid- 
den to extend my ramble to any con- 
siderable distance towards the sea. I 
have since thought it probable, how- 
ever, that the Typees, either desirous 
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of removing from their sight the evi- 
dences of mortality, or prompted by a 
taste for rural beauty, may have some 
charming cemetery situated in the 
shadowy recesses along the base of the 
mountains. At Nukuheva, two or three 
large quadrangular “pi-pis,” heavily 
flagged, enclosed with regular stone 
walls, and shaded over and almost hid- 
den from view by the interlacing 
branches of enormous trees, were 
pointed out to me as burial-places. The 
bodies, I understood, were deposited in 
rude vaults beneath the flagging, and 
were suffered to remain there without 
being disinterred. 

I will here relate a scene I chanced 
to witness at Nukuheva. 

A young man had died, about day- 
break, in a house near the beach. ‘The 
body, neatly wrapped in new white 
tappa, was laid out in an open shed of 
cocoanut boughs, upon a bier construct- 
ed of elastic bamboos_ ingeniously 
twisted together. This was supported, 
about two feet from the ground, by 
large canes planted uprightly in the 
earth. Two females, of a dejected ap- 
pearance, watched by its side, plain- 
tively chanting, and beating the air 
with large grass fans whitened with 
pipe-clay. In the dwelling-house ad- 
joining a numerous company were as- 
sembled, and various articles of food 
were being prepared for consumption. 
Two or three individuals, distinguished 
by head-dresses of beautiful tappa, and 
wearing a great number of ornaments, 
appeared to officiate as masters of the 
ceremonies. By noon the entertain- 
ment had fairly begun, and we were 
told that it would last during the whole 
of the two following days. With the 
exception of those who mourned by the 
corpse, every one seemed disposed to 
drown the sense of the late bereave- 
ment in convivial indulgence. The girls, 
decked out in their savage finery, 
danced; the old men chanted; the war- 
riors smoked -and chatted; and the 
young and lusty, of both sexes, feasted 
plentifully, and seemed to enjoy them- 
selves as pleasantly as they could have 
done had it been a wedding. 

The islanders understand the art of 
embalming, and practise it with such 
success, that the bodies of their great 
chiefs are frequently preserved for 
many years in the very houses where 
they died. I saw three of these in my 
visit to the bay of Tior. One was en- 
veloped in immense folds of tappa, with 
only the face exposed, and hung erect 
against the side of the dwelling. The 
others were stretched out upon biers of 
bamboo, in open, elevated temples, 
which seemed consecrated to their 
memory. The heads of enemies killed 
in battle are invariably preserved, and 
hung up as trophies in the house of 
the conqueror. 

I should imagine that there were 
about two thousand inhabitants in 
Typee; and no number could have been 
better adapted to the extent of the 
valley. The valley is some nine miles 
in length, and may average one in 
breadth, the houses being distributed 
at wide intervals throughout its whole 
extent. There are no villages. The 
houses stand here and there. 


(To be continued) 
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Popular Fallacies 
About Borrowing 
Money 


By William Leavitt 
Stoddard 


A YEAR ago a man of nearly forty 
who had been active in the busi- 
ness world for neariy half that time, 
organized a manufacturing concern. 
Shortly after incorporating, he called 
on the writer to ask the assistance of 
his bank in financing the enterprise. 

“Do you want to borrow?” I asked 
him. 

“No,” he replied, “that is to say, yes, 
in a way. I thought that your bank 
would like to invest in our stock and 
help us get started.” 

“We haven’t any money for that kind 
of investment,” I replied. 

He looked incredulous. “No money?” 
he repeated scornfully. ‘Why, look at 
your statement—‘Surplus, $2,000,000.’ 
What’s the matter with using some of 
that?” 

I need not repeat in detail my 
answer. My friend was honest in his 
ignorance of the meaning and function 
of a bank’s surplus. He had always 
thought about it vaguely as a pile of 
superfluous ‘money, probably stowed 
away in bales in the vaults, which 
could be used in special emergencies, 


like the pennies in the tin box in the. 


bureau drawer at home. Having read 
articles about “bankers’ control of in- 
dustry,” he imagined that banks stood 
ready at all times to finance enterprises 
and was for a moment shocked and dis- 
appointed to find that a prosperous 
trust company did no such thing. There 
was not time to go into the general 
principles of borrowing, but the next 
time he came around to borrow money 
he had evidently read up on the sub- 
ject, for my term as his teacher in ele- 
mer:tary banking was at an end. 

The amount of unsound information 
or perhaps the amount of sheer misin- 
formation about how, when and why to 
borrow money is astonishing and be- 
cause of this, the banks who _ lend 
money and who refuse to lend money 
are often very badly misjudged. 

“Do you realize,’ a banker once 
asked an audience of business men, 
“that, legally speaking, the relation of 
a bank to its depositors is that of debt- 
or to creditor? In other words, do you 
realize that the deposits of a bank are, 
literally, a liability, a kind of demand 
loan?. Think a moment and you will 
see why. You deposit five hundred dol- 
lars in a trust company or national 
bank. You take a receipt for it and 
you arrange with the bank to draw on 
that sum by means of checks. In re- 
turn the bank agrees to pay you for the 
use of the money. over and above a cer- 
tain minimum balance. As long as you 
have a cent of money in the bank, the 
bank owes it to you. You can take it 
out the next day—the bank must give 
it to you. When you borrow, the situa- 
tion is reversed. But the bank is lend- 
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ing you money which it already owes, 
in part.” 

The last sentence is significant and 
should help the uninitiated to under- 
stand the traditional conservatism of 
bankers when the question of, a loan 
arises. Theoretically every loan should 
be capable of being liquidated without 
legal action. In practice, the theory is 
violated, but it is violated less violently 
than may appear at first glance. The 
ideal loan is the loan that is secured 
by collateral, that is to say, by stocks 
or bonds of recognized and marketable 
worth. No bank will refuse to lend on 
Liberty bonds, for example. Non-col- 
lateral loans are not necessarily un- 
secured loans because, if soundly made, 
are in reality secured by the credit of 
the borrower, or by the endorsement of 
someone who is known to be able to 
meet his obligations. Every bank at 
times makes bad loans and in every 
case these are loans that are based on 
a credit which turns out badly or on 
business prospects that do not materi- 
alize as expected. 

So much for the general description 
of loans; a book could be written on the 
subject. Underlying every loan which 
is widely negotiated by the bank is the 
knowledge that the money lent is money 
which the bank already owes its depos- 
itors. This statement is not literally 
true, because banks have capital, which 
is their own money, and they have a 
surplus, which is also their own. But 
the major portion of the money with 
which they do business is the money of 
the depositors, and the law requires 
th t they shall be able to pay that back, 
within certain limits, on demand or on 
notice, when called on to do so. It 
therefore follows that the banker must 
be conservative in lending money; he is 
essentially dealing with sums that are 
his only temporarily and under condi- 
tions which make it essential that he 
can “come clear” at any time. 

One of the many popular fallacies 
about banks and borrowing is that the 
bank has plenty of money and can best 
serve the community (which usually 
means the individual asking for the 
loan) by trusting him. The bank may be 
perfectly willing to trust the living man; 
but it must provide against the contin- 
gency of death and against the contin- 
gency that obligations of which both it 
and the borrower know nothing, will 
fall on the borrower. If the borrower 
has a good balance and will keep a good 
balance and his credit is good and the 
money is needed for an obviously good 
purpose, he can very often obtain un- 
secured loans in moderate amounts. But 
unless these conditions are met, he 
can’t; and why should he? 

It is perhaps unnecessary more than 
to mention the fallacy that when a cus- 
tomer seeks a loan at a bank he is seek- 
ing a favor. If it is a favor to help 
the bank make money, then borrowing 
is one. By far the bulk of the income 
of the sommercial bank is made from 
interest and discount on loans. The 
bank may be said to live by lending 
money. Therefore it is always seeking 
to lend money under the best obtainable 
terms. And from this it follows that 
if the terms are sound business terms, 
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the prospective borrower is conferring 
a favor, rather than getting one. Pos- 
sibly the favor idea arises from the 
fact that a great many people do not 
realize the essentially businesslike the- 
ory of loans as sketched above, and 
think that they are getting something 
for which they are not giving adequate 
return. But if their security is ample 
and if their credit is good, and if they 
go to their own bank, where they de- 
posit and do general banking, they are 
giving adequate return for the “favor.” 

This leads to another incorrect no- 
tion about borrowing. A bank is a 
semi-public institution and does busi- 
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ness with practically everybody who 
comes along. But for reasons which 
should be apparent from what has been 
said in the preceding paragraphs, no 
bank wants to loan to non-depositors. 
Even on the best gilt-edged loans, the 
net profit is so small that the average 
bank, which is always seeking to ex- 
pand its circle, requires that the bor- 
rower open an account, if he is not al- 
ready a regular client. Thus the bank 
is fortified and its gross deposits in- 
creased, and the client is tied up, legiti- 
mately and fairly, with the bank. 

An acquaintance of the writer, a for- 
mer bank officer and a man of good but 
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not substantial standing in the commu- 
nity, recently attempted to borrow sev- 
eral thousand dollars “on his face” and 
nothing more. I knew that he was an 
honest and an honorable man and that 
he would meet his obligation promptly, 
if he could. But this is not according 
to the rules of the game. He was not 
a depositor; his own bank had appar- 
ently refused him credit; he offered no 
tangible security. In spite of his train- 
ing in the financial world he was very 
much put out by our refusal to give 
him the money. He found another bank 
which later, because of a series of un- 
wise loans, went “bust,” and from it 
got his money. The fact that he met 
his note on time convinced him that we 
were too conservative and we saw no 
more of him. Every bank man can tell 
a score of such stories. 

Another fallacy about loans which is 
less obvious is that a loan for, say, 
three months must be paid in full at 
the end of that period. Legally of 
course, it must, but as a practical mat- 
ter, conditions being right, it need not 
be. Probably millions of dollars are 
loaned each day to business and pro- 
fessional men for three or four months. 
If at the end of that time the bank is 
satisfied that the business is still sound, 
and if the customer still requires credit, 
and, more vital still, if he is able to 
make a part payment against the prin- 
cipal of the loan, reducing it one-fifth 
or so, the chances are that he can get 
it renewed. From the bank’s point of 
view, this is a new loan to a customer 
who has been a “good borrower.” It is 
cheaper for the bank to renew where it 
is in possession of all the facts than it 
is to spend time investigating a totally 
fresh proposal. Further, every banker 
is genuinely pleased to see a loan 
“worked down” little by little as the 
business climbs up toward success. 
Such loans are technically in a healthy 
state, and the credit of men who treat 
their obligations in this fashion is very 
nearly as good as is that of the man 
who pays in full when the note falls 
due. 

There is no mystery whatever about 
the art, trade, or science of lending 
money. Books on the subject can be 
found in any good library. Bank offi- 
cers are always ready to explain the 
practical workings of the theory of 
borrowing money. In short, there is no 
good reason for the existing popular 
misapprehensions about borrowing, and 
there is every good reason why every 
business man and woman should in- 
form themselves thoroughly on the sub- 
ject. It is better to know the principles 
before the necessity arises when they 
must be put into practice. 


Pebbles 


“What’s a fairy tale?” 
“That depends on which way the ferry’s 
going.”—Lampoon. 


Of course, Horace, if the shore of a 
river is a river bank, the coast line of the 
nation is the National Bank.—Chaparral 


Howarp: “Did you know that to mend 
an American flag is forbidden?” 
Jay: “What a pity it had not been 
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forbidden to mend the Constitution 
Judge 


“(Hic), shay, waiter, bring me some 
turtle shoup; an’, shay, make it shnappy 
(hic) .”—Judge 


Pat: “Miss Notes can hardly carry a 
tune.” 

Lay: “Well, she always sings very heavy 
stuff.”—Chaparral 


GREEDY: ‘Waiter, what have you in the 
way of a square meal?” 

GREEK: “Boullon cubes, sugar, waffles, 
and raviolas.”—Chaparral 


Pror.: “At what tower did Paul Revere 
see the lantern, the signal that the enemy 
was coming?” 

Strupent: “About midnight.” — Penn 
State Froth 


Bos: ‘May I hold your hand?” 

Laura: “Of course’ not! This isn’t 
Palm Sunday.” 

Bos: “Well, it isn’t Independence Day, 
either.”—Drewerd 


LitTLE Rosie: ‘Mother, tell me a fairy 
story.” 

MoTHER (glancing at the clock) : “Wait 
till father comes home, my dear, and he'll 
tell us both one.”—Chaparral 


“I’m going to fire that proofreader,” said 
the editor. 
“Why ?” asked the assistant editor. 

: “Why, he’s in the habit of letting funny 
mistakes go through and then bringing 
them to the columnist’s attention.”—At- 
lanta Constitution 


Mr. Gayty: “My wife is learning to 
play the piano, my daughter is studying 
vocal music, and my son is struggling with 
the violin.” 

Mrs. GoLitety: “And what are you 
learning?” 

“To be an out-of-door man.”—Judge 


WEAK Eyes: “I want a pair of strong 
spectacles. I’ve just had a very painful 
experience that I don’t want to repeat.” 

Ocutist: “Did you take a stranger for 
an acquaintance?” 

“Worse than that. I took a bumble- 
bee for a berry.”—Notre Dame Juggler 


Just as the guards were leading his 
client away, the lawyer stopped and shook 
hands with the recent defendant. 

“I’m sorry I couldn’t do more for you, 
old man,” he apologized. 

“Don’t mention it, sir,” replied the 
prisoner politely. “Ain’t five years enough?” 
—Lorillard’s Magazine 


An Irishman was out gunning for ducks 
with a friend who noticed that although 
Mike aimed his gun several times, he didn’t 
shoot it off. At last he said: 

“Mike, why didn’t you shoot that time? 
The whole flock were right in front of you.” 

“Oi know,” said Mike, “but ivery time 
Oi aimed me gun at a duck anither wan 
come right between us.”—Penna Farmer 


Charged with illicit distilling, a long 
lean Tennessee mountain youth stood be- 
fore the rural bar of justice. 

“What’s your name?” asked the Judge. 

“Joshua, yore Honor,” answered the boy. 

“Hm! Joshua? Joshua what?” his Honor 
prompted. 

“Jes’ Joshua,” replied the culprit. 

“Are you the Joshua who made the sun 
to stand still?” said the Judge. 

‘“No, yore Honor—I’m the Joshua what 
made the moenshine.”—Penna Farmer 
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Broad Views— 


for the careful investor 


HE far-sighted investor 

keeps the advantage of 
municipal bonds in view. They 
do not yield the highest rates of 
interest but their exemption from 
the Federal Income Tax is an 
important consideration. 

By loaning his money through 
such issues, the investor helps to 
improve highways, build schools, 
develop water supplies, and bring 





many other civic betterments into 
being. 

Great care marks the selection 
of all bonds offered by The 
National City Company to the 
investors of the country. <A 
broad list of recommended bonds, 
including municipal issues, avail-. 
able for immediate purchase will 
be mailed upon request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 


ACCEPTANCES 














Since pre-historic time 
Mother Earth—good farm land— 
is known as safe and dependable 
security for money loans made 
by expert valuators. - 


7T%—6'2%—6% 


Send for descriptive list ““W’’ and pam- 
phlet “we’RE RIGHT ON THE GROUND.” 













E. J.Lander& Co.,Grand Forks,N.D. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








The Independent invites in- 
quiries pertaining to travel 
for pleasure, health or busi- 


ness. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


140 Nassau Street, N. Y. C. 

















It will help The Independent greatly if you will kindly mention it when writing to advertisers. 

















Books by Mail 


Send us your order. We can 
supply any book mentioned 
in this issue. 
















Best sellers this week in 


GREENWICH VILLAGE 


Housman’s Shropshire Lad.......25 cents 
DeMaupassant; Mademoiselle Fifi.25 cents 


Oscar Wilde; The Importance of 
‘Dine Earnest.......eeeeee -..25 cents 


Sabatini; Scaramouche.......+-+- 75 cents 










Catalogue sent upon request. 


THE VILLAGE BOOK SHOP 
Four Christopher St. New York 

















CLUB MEMBERS, 
SPEAKERS, WRITERS, 9203.10 treat 
special articles, pers, speeches, debates. xpe: olarly 
service. nee Bye manuscripts. Authors Research Bureau. 


Suite 42, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AUTHORS’ AGENT 
Manuscripts criticized, revised, edited, typed for publica- 


ld. Twenty years’ experience. Write for terms. 
ro mart, Suite N. 154 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Five Year Six Per Cent, Gold Notes 
Due February 1, 1924, 


These notes, payable by their terms on February 
1, 1924, at the office or agency of the Company in 
the Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, 
State of New York, will be paid in New York at 
the office of the Treasurer, 195 Broadway, or, at 
the option of the holder, in Boston at the office 
of the Treasurer, 125 Milk Street. 

Coupons payable by their terms February 1, 1924, 
at the office or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, should be separated from these 
notes before presentation for payment. These cou- 
pons will be paid in New York, at the Bankexs 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, or, at the option 
of the holder, in Boston, at The Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, 28 State Street. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Seven Year Six Per Cent. Convertible Gold Bonds 
Due August 1, 1925 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on February 1, 1924, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will be 
paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Company, 
16 Wall Street, or in Boston at The Merchants 
National Bank. 














H,. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A dividend of two per cent ($1.00 per 
share) on the COMMON Stock of this Com- 
pany for the quarter ending December 31, 
1923, will be paid January 31, 1924, to 
Stockholders of record as of December 31, 
1923. 


H. F, BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, December 19, 1923. 











RINCIPALS, and teachers of 
English, History, Civics, etc., in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges, 

are invited to address The Independ- 
ent, 140 Nassau St., New York, for full 
details concerning The Independent’s 
New and Better Plan for the use of 
current material in teaching. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


I. What the World Is Doing. 


1. The world is doing—what? Give a talk in 
which you summarize the events that you 
think most worthy of attention. Plan your 

' talk so that it will rise in interest. 

2. Point out the relationship that exists be- 
tween any two distinct events mentioned in 
the news of the week. 

3. What news of the week is most worthy of 
attention in the editorial columns of news- 
papers? Give reasons for your opinion. 

4. In a single sentence express your views 
concerning any recent event. Make your 
sentence one that. would be appropriate as 
the topic sentence of an editorial article. 

5. Condense the most important part of any 
news article into a short telegram. Make 
your telegram clear as well as short. 

6. What news of the week is likely to be 
mentioned next week? Why will it be men- 
tioned? 

7. What is your prophecy concerning the out- 
come of any of the various events recorded 
in this .issue? e 

8. What places most remote from the place 
where you live are mentioned in The Inde- 
pendent? What is said about those places? 

9. What news of the week shows unity of 

feeling, or interest in similar things, 
throughout the world? 

10. What news of the week shows that the 
United States has a place of great in- 
fluence in the world? Explain your answer. 


Il. The Bok Peace Plan. 


1. What are the principal proposals made in 
the Bok Peace Plan? 

2. Give your reasons for supporting, or for 
opposing, the Bok Peace Plan. Be sure 
to present at least three substantial argu- 
ments to uphold your view. 


3. What method was adopted to to bring forth 


the Bok Peace Plan? What did the method 
accomplish ? 

4. How does the Bok Peace Plan differ from 
other proposals that have been made to 
bring about world peace? 

Ill. Typee. 

1. What good characteristics of description 
are i'lustrated in the descriptive passages 
of “Typee’’? 

2. What was the Polynesian idea of perfect 
happiness ?° 

3. What sort of person was Kolory? Tell 
about Kolory and his idol. 

How strong was the religious feeling of the 
natives of Typee? 

Write an original story in which you tell 

of imaginary adventures in connection with 

the ancient idols mentioned in ‘“Typee.” 

6. What was the physical condition of the 

natives of Typee? 

7. How did the young ladies of Typee gain a 

good complexion? 

8. In what respects were the natives demo- 

cratic? 

9. What took the place of a wedding ring as 

0 

Vv 
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Se 


a sign of marriage? 
Tell about a Typee funeral. 

. London Drama and Fiction. 

“The tercentenary of the publication of the 
first Folio.” What does the expression 
mean? How did the “first Folio” happen 
to be printed? What did it contain? How 
is the “first Folio” related to your study of 
the English classics? : 

2. Who wrote “The Beggar’s Opera”? When 
did he write it? What makes it so success- 
ed 4 Consult your librarian for reference 

Ss. 


V. The King’s Speech and the Presidential 
Message. 

1. How does a ‘“President’s Message” differ 
from a “King’s Speech”? 

2. What is the purpose of each address? 

VI. The South and Muscle Shoals. 

1. How did the World War affect the South? 

2. What was accomplished at Muscle Shoals? 

3. What are the possibilities of Muscle Shoals? 
How may Muscle Shoa's help the South? 

4. Point out examples of comparison in the 
article. 

Vil. New Books and Old. Book Reviews. 


1. Make a list of expressions used to describe 
books, or to comment on the ability of 
authors, Explain the expressions you 
select. 

2. Which book appears most interesting for 
general reading? 

8. Which book appears to be most valuable 
for reference in a library? 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


I. The South and Muscle Shoals. 


1. On a map locate the Tennessee River, 
Florence, Muscle Shoals, Chattanooga, 
Knoxville. 

2. Show what economic changes have occurred 
in the South since the Civil War. 

8. Show the connection of the project with 
the World War. e Government justi- 
fied in completing the project as a defense 
measure for the future? 

4. Why was it said: “Large amounts of 
electrical energy, at economical prices, 
meant waterpower”? Was the nitrate pro- 
duction during the war done under the 
most economical conditions? Why? 

5. With what movement of the time in 
American History would you: associate the 
canal project of 1828? 

6. Explain the relation of the present project 
to navigation. Would Chattanooga be in- 
terested in it? Show the position of 
Chattanooga in the business life of the 


outh. 

7. What are the main ideas you get from the 
statistics of the projec 

8. If Mr. Ford’s plans are realized what would 
it mean to (a) the agricultural life of the 
South, (b) its industrial life? 

9. What parts of the South are the regions 
of present industrial activity? Why? 


Il. The Bok Peace Plan. 

1. Summarize in your own words the main 
provisions of the plan. 

2. Show what are the objections to Articles X 
and XVI. 

8. From the full text show how the prize win- 
ner supports his argument. 

4. Review the ‘“‘cond‘tions stated by Secretary 
Hughes and President Harding’ to adhesion 
to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

5. Show just how it has been feared that the 
Monroe Doctrine might be involved in ac- 
tion by the League. How does the prize 
winner meet that question? 

6. In what way did -provisions of the Cove- 
nant raise fears for the power of Congress 
if we joined? 

7. Carefully formulate vour reasons why you 
are for or against this plan. 

8. How far, in your consideration of the 

plan do you take into account. the political 

views digested by the New York World? 

Why? 

The Liberal League. 

1. What is your interpretation of the phrase 

“representative government’? 

2. Sketch the history of representative gov- 

ernment in America. 

Vv. Domestic. 

1. What aspects of action on the Mellon Tax 

plan are here reported? ; 

2. Would Representative Frear’s bill be con- 

stitutional? Why? 

8. State the action of the President on the 
Mexican situation. 

4. State the action of the Senate on civil 

aeronautics. What conditions have led to 

such a bill? 


5. What factors influence the entrance of Gov 
ernor Pinchot into the presidential contest? 

V. The King’s Speech and the Presidential 

Message, England. 

1. Point out the differences between the King’s 
Speech and the Presidential Message. 

2. What features of our system account for 
the fact that the President’s message has a 
less direct influence on the work of Con- 
gress than the King’s Speech has on the 
work of Parliament? . 

8. Can you give instances where the Presi- 
dent’s Message has had a direct influence 
on the legislation of Congress? Why? | 

4. Compare the action of Mr. Baldwin with 

the precedents cited. 

Foreign. 

1. Describe the aspectes of Premier Poincairé’s 
position reported here. 7, 

2. To what conditions in Germany is attention 
called? = 

8. State the point about “Italo-British rela- 
tions,” about the relations of Spain and 


Italy. 

4. What is the governmental situation in 
Greece regarding Greek refugees from Asia 
Minor? 

Vil. Popular Fallacies About Borrowing 

Money. 


1. What are the fallacies mentioned? Why 
are they fallacies ; 

2. What exception is there to the statement 
“that monev lent is money which the bank 
already owes its depositors”? 
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